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ANGLICAN. 


(i)  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  making  our  comments  on  the  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  we  desire  to  express  first  of  all  our  thankfulness 
to  God  for  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  towards 
agreement  in  questions  of  Faith  and  to  some  extent  in  those 
of  Order.  The  Lausanne  Conference,  ten  years  previously, 
was  able  to  record  unanimous  agreement  on  the  statement  of 
“The  Church’s  Message  to  the  World — the  Gospel,”  that  is, 
on  the  basic  Christian  faith.  But  at  Edinburgh  it  was  on  a 
subject  of  long  theological  dispute,  the  doctrine  of  Grace,  that 
the  Conference  was  able  to  say,  “With  deep  thankfulness  to 
God,  we  agree  on  the  following  statement  and  recognize  that 
there  is  in  connection  with  this  subject  no  ground  for  maintain- 
ing division  between  churches.” 

Furthermore,  throughout  the  Report  there  are  clear 
doctrinal  statements  which  we  can  fully  commend.  All  these 
agreed  statements  (as  distinguished  from  those  which  express 
views  of  different  groups)  are  consistent  with  the  historic  faith 
of  the  Church.  Together,  they  constitute  a very  considerable 
advance  towards  catholic  unity.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a 
growing  appreciation  of  truths  long  neglected.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  sympathetic  consideration  given  in  Chapter 
IV  to  the  Communion  of  Saints.  While  revealing  differences 
as  to  interpretation  and  practice  in  what  is  still  to  many 
churches  forbidden  ground,  the  tone  of  this  chapter  echoes 
its  opening  statement  that  this  phrase  of  the  creed  “gives 
expression  to  a precious  truth  for  all  Christians.”  We  may 
suggest  that  the  further  exploration  of  this  subject  will  help 
to  clarify  and  promote  agreement  on  the  conception  of  the 
Church. 

We  also  note  with  appreciation  the  evident  intention  to 
deal  constructively  with  the  questions  under  consideration. 
At  the  Lausanne  Conference  the  tendency  was  to  place  on 
record  the  particular  views  of  each  church,  without  much 
regard  to  their  relation  to  the  views  of  others.  That  was 
natural  and  inevitable  at  a first  conference,  for  the  facts  as 
to  the  convictions  actually  held  by  the  churches  had  to  be 
ascertained  before  useful  discussion  could  take  place.  But  it 
is  evident  that  at  Edinburgh  most  of  the  delegates  had  passed 
beyond  the  point  of  simply  presenting  their  views,  and  had 
reached  the  stage  of  desiring  to  learn  the  inner  significance  of 
others’  convictions  and  to  evaluate  their  own  convictions 
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afresh.  The  Report  shows  no  less  loyalty  in  bearing  witness, 
but  it  shows  also  a readiness  to  appreciate  what  others  had 
found  true  and  precious.  There  is  no  less  frankness  in  stating 
differences — many  grave  and  serious  differences  are  recorded, 
not  the  least  serious  being  that  in  Chapter  VI  regarding  the 
several  conceptions  of  unity — but  there  is  also  clearly  visible 
a definite  effort  to  analyze  and  clarify  these  differences  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  their  significance.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  statement  in  Chapter  VI  (iv)  about  the  two  conceptions 
of  the  Church  and  the  passage  in  Chapter  V (vi)  on  the 
meaning  of  sacrifice. 

* Particularly  hopeful  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  Chapter 
VI  (iv)  that  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  such  questions  as 
the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments  arise  from  failure  to  agree 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Church.  It  is  clear  from  the  Report 
that  here  is  the  next  field  of  study  and  conference,  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Edinburgh 
Continuation  Committee  in  appointing  a Theological  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  The  Church. 

This  is  not  a new  opinion.  The  Lausanne  Continuation 
Committee  had  already  reached  this  opinion  in  1931,  when 
it  decided  that  the  subject  of  the  next  world  conference 
should  be  ‘The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God”  and  drafted 
a proprosed  program.  This  plan,  however,  was  set  asido  in 
1934  on  the  plea  of  certain  churches  that  a first  hearing  had 
not  yet  been  given  to  subjects  which  to  them  were  of  primary 
importance,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Grace,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  empirical  approach  to  the  subject 
of  unity.  It  should  be  recognized  that  thus  the  Edinburgh 
program  became  really  an  extension  of  that  of  Lausanne, 
and  consisted  of  assorted  subjects  which  had  not  received 
attention  at  the  first  World  Conference.  In  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  Church,  therefore,  the  Conference  is  simply 
confirming  a view  already  widely  held,  and  in  which  we  desire 
to  express  our  full  agreement. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Report  and  in 
thankful  appreciation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  through  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
gathered  at  Edinburgh.  We  are  asked,  however,  not  to  praise 
the  Report,  but  to  suggest  those  points  which  in  our  opinion 
need  further  study.  To  this  end,  we  submit  the  following 
suggestions. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  a serious  lack  of  clarity  in  showing 
the  relationship  between  the  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of 
tradition,  and  of  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Holy  Scripture  ‘‘affords 
the  primary  norm  for  the  Church's  teaching,  worship  and 
life”  (Chapter  III,  ii),  but  this  truth  must  not  be  held  in  such 
a way  as  to  obscure  two  factors  which  were  of  great  importance 
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from  the  beginning  in  determining  the  Church's  life  and 
authority.  These  are,  first,  tradition,  as  a body  of  accepted 
truth  and  practice,  in  part  antecedent  to  and  in  some  measure 
determining  the  nature  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such  a fact,  for 
example,  as  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  cannot  be  said 
in  any  way  to  depend  upon  Scripture.  And  second,  the  gift 
and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  in  the  period  when 
Scripture  was  being  formulated  was  felt  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Church.  In  any  account  of  authority,  these 
three  factors — the  Holy  Spirit,  tradition,  and  Scripture — must 
each  be  given  sufficient  consideration 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  no 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  concept  of  priesthood.  This 
omission  was  also  evident  in  the  Lausanne  Report.  In  view 
of  the  importance  which  the  majority,  of  Christians  attach 
to  this  concept  as  an  essential  part  of  their  idea  of  the  ministry, 
we  believe  that  failure  to  consider  the  subject  is  a serious 
defect.  In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  suggest  that 
consideration  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  should  begin  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  priestly  office, 
namely,  the  priest  standing  as  representative  of  the  body  to 
offer  the  worship  of  the  people  to  God,  and  the  priest  standing 
within  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  people  to  mediate  to  them 
God’s  grace  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  If  this  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  priesthood  is  clearly  understood  it 
will  prevent  the  common  misconception  which  interprets  the 
term  as  denoting  a special  caste,  having  powers  and  privileges 
apart  from  the  body  of  the  Church. 

We  would  point  out  also  that  this  priestly  function  of  the^ 
ministry,  while  it  requires  due  consideration,  is  but  one  of 
the  functions  which  Christ’s  ministers  must  fulfil,  as  repre- 
senting Him  who  is  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  This  leads  to 
two  further  observations  on  the  Report.  The  first  is  that  while 
the  Report  gives  recognition  to  the  prophetic  function  of  the 
Church  in  Chapter  III,  there  is  no  adequate  mention  of  this 
important  function  as  an  essential  part  of  the  ministry  in 
Chapter  V.  And  second,  that  in  the  portion  of  Chapter  V 
dealing  with  the  ministry  there  is  undue  emphasis  on  the 
administrative  function  of  the  ministry  as  a “system  of  govern- 
ment.” This  over-emphasis  is  apt  to  characterize  our  own 
thinking  in  the  Anglican  Communion  and  is  seen  still  more 
clearly  in  Roman  Catholic  practice.  Without  doubt  it  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  reluctance  of  other  Christians  to 
accept  the  idea  of  a definitely  organized  ministry.  This 
reluctance  finds  expression  at  the  end  of  Chapter  V in  the 
statement  that  ‘ There  are  members  of  the  Conference  who  are 
not  persuaded  that  it  is  God’s  will  that  the  one  spiritual  life 
of  the  undivided  Church  should  be  expressed  through  any 
one  form  of  government,  but  would  find  place  side  by  side 
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for  churches  of  differing  form  of  government/ * This  objection 
obviously  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  polity,  and  has  no  bearing 
on  the  nature  of  the  ministry  in  its  spiritual  functions.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  governmental  aspect  of  the  ministry  were 
left  for  later  consideration,  until  the  spiritual  aspect,  as  prophet 
and  as  priest,  has  been  thoroughly  developed. 

A full  discussion  of  Baptism  was  obviously  prevented  by 
lack  of  time,  as  the  Report  itself  states  (Chapter  V,  v).  We 
would  observe  that  adequate  treatment  of  this  Sacrament  is 
impossible  without  consideration  also  of  the  Laying  on  of 
Hands,  or  Confirmation,  in  connection  with  it.  We  believe 
consideration  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation  together  would 
prove  a most  helpful  approach  toward  those  who  emphasize 
" Believer’s  Baptism.” 

In  commenting  on  these  points  where  the  studies  at 
Edinburgh  seem  to  us  defective,  we  do  so  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  Report  represents  simply  a particular  stage 
in  a process,  that  process  being  "the  clear  statement  and  full 
consideration  of  those  things  in  which  the  churches  differ  as 
well  as  of  those  things  in  which  they  are  at  one.”  Our 
comments  are  not  censures,  but  rather  suggestions  for  further 
study.  In  one  sense,  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has 
already  accomplished  its  purpose  in  showing  clearly  that  this 
method  of  conference  is  the  true  and  fruitful  method,  leading 
to  appreciation  rather  than  to  controversy,  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  comprehension,  and  to  fuller  insight  into  the 
riches  of  God’s  wisdom  in  Christ.  That  it  has  led  also  to 
practical  achievements  is  evident  from  the  opening  Chapter 
of  the  Report,  recording  the  unions  of  churches  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  Lausanne  Conference — the  direct  result, 
we  may  believe,  of  the  vision  of  unity  which  these  conferences 
have  fostered. 

But  in  another  sense,  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
deepest  questions  on  which  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  still 
have  to  be  clearly  stated  before  they  can  be  fully  considered. 
These  we  believe  will  best  find  expression  as  we  study  the 
differing  conceptions  held  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  and  hope  to  these 
further  studies,  trusting  in  the  continued  guidance  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  which,  already  so  richly  given,  we  offer  Him 
our  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

(ii)  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

In  the  conditions  of  our  far-flung  Canadian  life  it  is  no 
easy  task  for  a committee  to  assess  "the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada  towards  the  findings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference”,  especially  when  its  members  have  never  been 
able  to  meet  together,  and  have  had  to  do  their  work  solely  by 
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correspondence.  The  opinions  expressed  by  this  Committee 
are  mainly  those  of  its  members,  and  reveal  only  in  a limited 
degree  the  mind  of  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  Church.- 
It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  gain  certain  impressions, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  them  in  the  following 
statement. 

After  the  close  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  it  was 
urged  that  “The  new  knowledge,  the  mutual  sympathy,  the 
new  understanding  of  the  Divine  purpose  given,  must  not 
remain  the  property  of  the  delegates,  but  be  extended  to  the 
communions  to  which  they  belong.  That  is  the  primary  task, 
and  it  is  none  too  easy.  Until  it  is  performed,  further  advance 
is  a little  dangerous,  and  may  lead  to  bitter  disappointment”. 
And,  as  Bishop  Palmer,  who  took  a leading  part  in  the  Con- 
ference and  is  a great  apostle  of  Unity,  has  written:  “The 
future  of  our  movement  depends  on  all  of  us  having  the 
oecumenical  mind,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  our  disunion”. 
The  Canadian  delegates  have  used  such  opportunities  as  have 
been  available  to  them,  to  hand  on  the  lessons  and  spirit  of 
Edinburgh;  yet  for  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Church  the  confession  would  have  to  be  made:  “We 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  has  been  any 
Edinburgh  Conference’  ’ ; and  the  re-union  movement  as  a live 
issue  at  present  seems  to  embrace  but  a minority  of  the  clergy 
and  a fraction  of  the  laity.  Moreover,  where  there  is  interest 
in  it,  it  is  often  the  result  of  economic  stress  and  is  too  little 
concerned  with  principles.  In  too  large  a measure  there  is 
apathy  and  indifference,  with  little  appreciation  of  the  issues 
at  stake.  If  it  be  true  that  “ ’Tis  education  makes  the  common 
mind”,  then  there  is  much  educational  work  to  be  done  in 
our  Canadian  Church,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  oecumenical 
mind.  It  would  help  if  the  thought  of  Christian  unity  had  a 
more  prominent  place  in  our  Educational  and  Evangelistic 
efforts,  for  these  aim  ultimately  at  that  consummation  which 
our  Lord  had  in  mind  when  He  prayed  that  His  followers 
might  all  be  one:  “that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me”.  It  is  a united  Christendom  which  will  authenti- 
cate the  Divine  Mission  of  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

The  path  of  progress  is  often  hard,  and  must  be  followed 
with  patience;  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  accept  the 
judgment  that  Edinburgh  marked  an  advance  on  Lausanne, 
though  it  revealed  no  striking  achievement,  and  in  some 
respects — as  in  the  attitude  to  Episcopacy — even  manifested 
a more  critical  temper.  Certainly  it  gained  by  being  realistic 
as  well  as  idealistic,  and  by  an  honest  endeavour  to  “speak 
the  truth  in  love”.  If  the  Moravian  Brethren  feel,  as  they 
have  declared,  a real  sense  of  “intercommunion”  with  all  who 
love  the  truth,  then  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which 
marked  the  Edinburgh  discussions — especially  when  the  per- 
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sistence  of  differences  was  so  clearly  a matter  of  grief  rather 
than  resentment — were  a real  contribution  towards  the 
•realization  of  the  ultimate  goal.  At  the  end  of  the  Conference 
many  differences  remained;  yet  a quality  had  begun  to  emerge 
which  is  an  essential  of  the  oecumenical  mind — i.e.  an  ability 
to  distinguish  differences  which,  while  they  remain,  yet  do  not 
justify  the  maintenance  of  disunion.  This  was  conspicuous  in 
the  report  of  the  section  which  dealt  with  “The  Grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ’ ',  which  revealed  a real  grasp  of  the  maxim : 
“In  necessary  things,  unity;  in  doubtful  things,  liberty;  in  all 
things,  charity”.  Much  of  this  gain  was  due  to  leaders  of  the 
movement,  who  had  learned  from  their  experience  at 
Lausanne,  and  were  able  to  point  the  way  to  a synthesis, 
whereas  previously  there  had  been  simply  a statement  of 
different  positions. 

Edinburgh  seems  to  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  treat  “Faith”  and  “Order”  on  different  planes,  and 
that  they  are  closely  related  both  in  idea  and  practice. 

The  Canadian  Church  rejoiced  with  all  the  great  Christian 
communions  at  the  fundamental  unity  revealed  in  the  noble 
affirmation  of  union  in  allegiance  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  Conference.  Its  value  at  the 
time  was  appreciated;  but  this  value  has  greatly  increased  in 
the  meantime,  not  only  as  a healing  influence  of  religious, 
faith  for  a broken  Christendom,  but  also  as  a rallying  point 
for  Christian  devotion  in  the  midst  of  pagan  political  theories, 
and  secular  philosophies  of  life.  The  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  also  endorses  the  cordial  welcome  given  to  the  marked 
unanimity  of  the  report  on  “The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”,  and  feels  that  this,  together  with  the  Affirmation  of 
Union,  immensely  strengthens  the  united  Christian  witness  in 
the  face  of  popular  forms  of  humanism  which  have  done  so 
much  to  undermine  the  social  order  of  our  generation.  This 
statement,  admirable  as  a whole,  would  have  been  still  more 
valuable  had  it  contained  a stronger  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  His  personal  activity  in  the  economy  of 
Grace  and  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  “The  Church  and  the 
Word  of  God”  covered  far  too  wide  a field  for  anything  like 
adequate  treatment  by  one  section.  It  would  therefore  probably 
have  been  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  had 
the  main  points  of  agreement  been  more  clearly  set  forth,  and 
the  statement  of  differences  limited  to  those  which  would 
generally  be  regarded  as  certain  barriers  to  union.  Some  of  the 
divergencies  covered  by  this  section  do  in  fact  exist  in  com- 
munions which  are  able  to  embrace  differing  points  of  view. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  should  be  an  encouragement  to  remem- 
ber, in  our  endeavours  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Divine  gift 
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of  peace  and  unity,  that  our  existing  differences  are  not 
invariably  co-terminous  with  denominational  lines,  and  not 
infrequently  cut  through  them. 

This  section  in  particular,  and  the  Conference  generally, 
became  increasingly  conscious  that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
discussion  of  many  of  our  existing  problems  until  there  is  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Church,  its 
nature  and  functions.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  already 
a valuable  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken,  as  revealed 
in  the  report  of  the  Continuation  Committee  at  Clarens, 
Switzerland,  in  August,  1939.  The  term  “Church”  itself  is 
generally  used  very  loosely  and  with  much  variety  of  con- 
notation. Edinburgh  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
of  primary  importance  for  a re-united  Christendom;  it  also 
manifested  a growing  “Church  sense”  in  the  midst  of  varied 
estimates  of  the  Church  itself.  Thus,  amidst  much  that  is  of 
great  value  for  the  cause  of  unity  in  the  statement  of  this 
section,  we  note  the  significance  of  such  declarations  as  “apart 
from  the  Church  man  cannot  normally  obtain  full  knowledge 
of  God  nor  worship  Him  in  truth,”  and,  “the  function  of  the 
Church  is  to  glorify  God  in  adoration  and  sacrificia-l  service 
and  to  be  God’s  missionary  to  the  world.”  It  appears  to  us 
that  some  of  the  recorded  differences,  such  as  the  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  could  probably 
be  reconciled  with  further  elucidation;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
some  special  thought  should  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the 
relation  of  the  Bible  and  Tradition,  and  the  seat  of  Authority. 
We  would  stress  here,  and  elsewhere,  the  importance  of  pre- 
senting the  truth  in  the  language  and  thought  forms  of  the 
present  age. 

There  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  a general  approval  in  the 
Canadian  Church  of  the  four  points  of  agreement,  regarding 
the  Ministry  of  the  Church,  which  are  set  out  in  the  report  of 
Commission  III,  and  formed  the  starting-point  of  discussion 
at  Edinburgh.  But  the  report  of  the  section  on  “The  Church 
of  Christ : Ministry  and  Sacraments,  ’ ’ not  only  reveals  a per- 
sistence of  real  differences  of  view,  but  indicates  how  necessary 
it  is  to  arrive  at  a common  understanding  of  terms  and  phrases. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  case,  for  example,  with 
“Episcopacy,”  which  is  criticised  and  defended  from  different 
ideas,  rather  than  a common  understanding  of  its  meaning. 
Too  often  it  is  regarded  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of 
organization  and  “government”  (after  all,  the  early  Celtic 
Church  was  not  Episcopally  “governed”;  though  it  had  its 
Bishops),  and  too  little  as  the  Order  for  the  maintenance  and 
transmission  of  regular  ministerial  commission  and  power.  In 
this  connection,  some  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that — following 
the  fuller  study  and  better  understanding  of  the  idea  of  the 
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Church,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made — it  will 
be  necessary  to  explore  the  conception  of  Priesthood,  “ as 
reformed  and  represented  by  Christ,’ ’ before  we  can  reach  a 
full  understanding  and  a common  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church.  The  delicate  question  of  Validity 
(another  term  whose  meaning  needs  to  be  understood  before 
it  is  discussed)  will  be  better  deferred,  it  seems  to  us,  until  these 
points  which  we  have  mentioned  have  received  proper 
consideration. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Sacraments  generally  we  feel  that, 
especially  in  the  statement  regarding  their  nature,  there  is 
ground  for  encouragement,  and  an  indication  that  further 
study  will  lead  to  a large  measure  of  agreement  concerning  the 
Sacramental  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  our  conviction  that  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  is 
necessary  for  the  deepening  of  Christian  life,  the  quickening  of 
Christian  discipleship,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

We  find  ourselves  in  general  agreement  with  the  report 
on  ‘The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship”;  and  we  hold 
that  our  ultimate  goal  must  be  not  merely  co-operative  action 
among  Christian  communions,  or  some  form  of  federation,  but 
corporate  union.  Co-operative  effort,  wherever  it  Gan  rightly 
be  arranged,  should  be  welcomed  as  a step  towards  the  ultimate 
attainment.  Among  ourselves  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  steps  might  well  be  taken  at  once.  There  are  some 
who  would  welcome  adventurous  advance  along  the  lines  of 
mutual  recognition  of  Orders  and  Sacraments,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  South  India  scheme, 
with  occasional  and  “regulated”  Inter-Communion  as  a means 
towards  the  attainment  of  unity.  But,  more  generally,  we  feel 
that  normally  “Inter-Communion”  should  be  regarded  as  the 
result  and  consummation  of  organic  union  rather  than  a means 
to  that  end.  At  this  stage,  we  should  strive  to  develop  the  very 
real  spirit  of  unity  which  exists,  and  avoid  premature  “paper 
schemes  of  union”.  Edinburgh  revealed  the  help  of  common 
devotions;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  addition  to 
conference  and  discussion,  opportunities  should  be  sought  for 
worshipping  together  after  the  manner  of  those  recently  experi- 
enced at  the  Amsterdam  Youth  Conference.  We  welcome  the 
growth  of  the. “Liturgical  Movement”  in  different  communions, 
and  hopefully  regard  it  as  fostering  the  spirit  of  unity,  and  as 
an  unique  means  for  a common  apprehension  of  revealed 
truth,  which  is  the  only  sound  foundation  for  corporate 
re-union.  In  this  connection  we  also  regard  the  statement  on 
“The  Communion  of  Saints”  as  a real  and  valuable  contri- 
bution. We  trust  that  its  importance  will  be  widely  recognized, 
and  that  the  subject  will  receive  further  sympathetic  considera- 
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tion.  Coming,  as  it  did,  from  a gathering  so  varied  in 
character,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a remarkable  utterance. 

The  Conference  made  clear  to  us  the  importance  of  sound 
theology  in  every  aspect  of  the  question  of  re-union;  and  we 
express  our  gratitude  to  those  who,  in  preparation  for  the 
Conference,  and  at  and  since  the  Conference,  have  made- 
valuable  contributions  in  this  realm. 

We  endorse  the  action  taken  looking  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches;  and  we  record  the  following- 
resolution  passed  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada:  “That  the  Executive  Council  of  the  General  Synod, 
having  received  the  invitation,  extended  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  to  become  a member  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  set  up  to  forward  the  work  of  the  ‘Faith  and 
Order’  and  ‘Life  and  Work’  movements,  hereby  expresses 
approval  of  the  co-ordination  of  these  two  movements,  and 
accepts  the  invitation  to  become  a member  of  the  Council  on 
the  basis  set  forth  in  the  proposed  constitution.’’ 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  God  for  the  Edinburgh  Faith  and 
Order  Conference;  for  the  spirit  which  animated  its  discussions; 
and  particularly  for  the  vision  set  before  us  of  a single  Church 
for  all  Christian  peoples.  We  confess  with  penitence  our  share 
in  the  perpetuation  of  dis-union;  and  we  desire  to  labour  more 
abundantly,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fQr  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master,  “that 
they  all  may  be  one.’’ 

When  every  thought  and  re-action  to  the  discussions  of 
Edinburgh  and  similar  Conferences  have  been  considered,  it 
has  still  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  by  the  compelling 
force  of  a common  task  of  immense  urgency  that  the  pathway 
to  re-union  will  be  discerned;  and  the  incentive  will  be  the 
vision  of  “Christus  Victor’’.  To  this  end,  we  would  seek  to 
serve  Him,  not  in  our  way  but  in  His  way,  so  that  in  all  our 
endeavours  His  will  may  be  done,  His  glory  manifested,  and 
His  Kingdom  extended  throughout  the  world. 

(iii)  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa. 

The  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of 
South  Africa  having  been  invited  to  comment  on  the  Short 
Report  of  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
held  in  Edinburgh,  August  3 — 10,  1937,  feels  some  reluctance 
in  making  any  observations  while  as  yet  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  not  been  formulated. 

We  note  with  sincere  thankfulness  the  widely  felt  desire 
for  closer  union  between  Christians,  and  the  spirit  of  deep 
fellowship  which  appears  so  clearly  in  the  Report. 

We  observe  that  the  Recommendations  fall  under  two 
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heads,  viz. : general  co-operation,  particularly  in  witness  to 
social  righteousness  and  in  social  service,  and  schemes  for 
effecting  more  definite  Union  in  matters  of  Church  government 
and  worship. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  we  have  already  shown  our 
willingness  to  co-operate  where  possible,  as,  for  instance,  in 
our  participation  in  the  Christian  Council  of  South  Africa  and 
similar  more  local  bodies,  and  by  sending  a delegate  to  the 
Conference  at  Tambaram  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lebombo.  We  are  however  compelled  to  state  that  even  in 
matters  where  co-operation  would  seem  easy  and  natural,  our 
circumstances  make  co-operation  even  in  social  questions  by 
no  means  easy  in  a country  where  one  powerful  Church  (Dutch 
Reformed  Church)  takes  so  fundamentally  different  a view  of 
Race  relations  between  European  and  non-European  Christians 
— to  say  nothing  of  difficulties  caused  by  political  considera- 
tions— and  where  all  the  non-episcopal  Churches  adopt  on 
some  important  questions  of  discipline  an  attitude  with  which 
we  cannot  concur.  We  have  not  found  it  possible  to  co-operate 
in  any  evangelistic  effort,  nor  would  it  be  in  our  opinion  wise 
to  attempt  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  schemes  for  closer  union,  while  earnestly 
longing  for  Reunion,  we  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
any  schemes  which  are  impatient  of  or  tend  to  regard  as  non- 
essential  those  principles  of  Church  order  and  discipline  which 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  in  sacred  duty  bound  to  honour  and 
maintain  as  integral  parts  of  the  full  Gospel  and  historical 
tradition  of  the  Church  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

If  Episcopacy  is  of  the  “bene  esse”  of  the  Church  it  must 
be  of  the  “esse”;  we  hold  to  it  because  we  believe  it  to  be  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  our  experience  endorses  our  belief.  The 
contribution  of  the  Anglican  Church  we  believe  to  lie,  perhaps 
principally,  in  the  providential  maintenance  of  Apostolic  order 
as  well  as  Evangelical  Truth  at  the  Reformation,  and  any 
scheme  to  which  we  could  subscribe  must  conserve  that 
element  in  the  Christian  tradition.  We  could  therefore 
associate  ourselves  with  the  statement  regarding  the  Apostolic 
Succession  offered  by  the  delegates  of  the  Orthodox  Church  at 
Lausanne  and  quoted  on  page  24  of  the  Report,  as  expressing 
what  we  hold  to  be  both  true  and  vital,  and  must  strongly 
dissociate  ourselves  from  the  theory  of  succession  through  the 
Presbyterate  which  is  put  forward  on  page  25. 

Further  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  scheme  for  inter- 
communion pending  a closer  agreement  on  fundamental 
principles  is  liable  to  blur  important  issues,  and  we  believe  that 
abstinence  from  intercommunion  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
bringing  home  to  us  all  the  deplorable  schism  in  which  we  are 
all  involved. 
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(iv)  The  Church  of  England. 

In  the  First  Series  of  these  Statements  (Pamphlet  No.  93, 
p.  5)  it  was  reported  that  an  Archbishops’  Committee  had  been 
appointed  and  had  submitted  a Report  to  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Resolution  “that  this  Report  be  received” 
was  carried  at  the  session  of  the  Assembly  held  on  June  12th, 
1940. 

On  the  previous  day  the  Assembly  had  resolved : 

“That  this  Assembly  welcomes  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  accepts  the  invitation 
to  be  represented. 

That  the  Assembly  directs  the  Standing  Committee  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  thinks  most  suitable  with  a view  to  the  filling 
of  such  places  as  may  be  allotted  to  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  Assembly  and  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council.” 


BAPTIST. 

(i)  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  representing  one  of  the  participating  Churches  to  whom 
the  Report  has  been  sent  for  consideration,  we,  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  make  the  following  observations:  — 

I. 

(1)  We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  representatives  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  communions  of  Christendom,  from 
forty-three  countries,  were  able  and  willing  to  meet  as  brethren 
in  Christ,  to  share  in  a spiritual  fellowship  transcending  the 
outward  divisions  of  the  visible  Church. 

We  especially  wish  to  adopt  some  words  from  the 
“Affirmation  of  Unity”  unanimously  passed  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Conference:  “Our  unity  is  of  heart  and  spirit. 
We  are  divided  in  the  outward  forms  of  our  life  in  Christ, 
because  we  understand  differently  His  will  for  His  Church. 
We  believe,  however,  that  a deeper  understanding  will  lead  us 
towards  a united  apprehension  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 
With  this  sentiment  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 

The  attitude  of  Baptists  towards  Christian  union  is  often 
misconceived  and  adversely  judged  by  other  Christians. 
Baptists  are  not  unfriendly  to  Christian  union,  but  they  believe 
that  efforts  for  union,  to  be  permanently  effective,  must  be 
along  the  line  of  a better  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  a more  complete  loyalty  thereto.  They  are  themselves 
anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God  more  perfectly, 
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and  are  ready  to  abandon  any  position  that  can  be  shown  to 
be  out  of  harmony  with  apostolic  precept  or  example.  That 
scholars  of  all  denominations  are  so  nearly  in  agreement  as 
regards  the  leading  features  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment fills  Baptists  with  hope  for  the  future. 

(2)  We  rejoice  also  in  the  increased  measure  of  mutual 
knowledge  brought  about  by  the  fellowship  of  the  Conference. 
For  while  we  have  knowledge  of  one  another  through  the 
reading  of  each  other’s  writings,  milch  more  is  gained  by 
meeting  face  to  face,  by  conference,  and  by  united  prayer. 
We  feel  that  whatever  continues  for  the  present  to  divide  the 
Church  into  denominations,  it  ought  not  to  be  divided  by 
mutual  ignorance,  prejudice,  closed  minds,  or  sealed  hearts. 
Only  the  necessary  effect  of  sacred  conviction,  and  not  spiritual 
insensitiveness,  should  occasion  or  perpetuate  division. 

Through  the  perusal  of  the  Report  we  have  been  enabled 
to  sympathize  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  felt  by  some  of  our 
fellow-Christians  in  facing  the  question  of  union.  We  likewise 
feel  that  the  special  difficulties  confronting  us  as  Baptists  have 
been  more  fully  appreciated  than  before.  We  are  encouraged 
to  hope  that  mutual  knowledge  and  mutual  respect  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a closer  approximation  in  matters  of  faith  and 
order  as  we  learn  from  one  another,  and  see  more  clearly  the 
will  of  the  Lord  for  His  people. 

(3)  We  rejoice,  moreover,  in  the  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment reached  in  some  departments  of  thought,  particularly 
in  the  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the  Grace  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  in  that  concerned  with  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God.  To  Baptists,  who  lay  emphasis 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Report  in  these  sections  are  especially  welcome.  Where 
unanimity  was  reached  these  sections  present  nothing  to  which 
we  cannot  readily  and  thankfully  assent.  The  section  dealing 
with  the  Word  of  God  has  a bearing  on  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  more  ecclesiastical  questions  which  seems  to 
us  not  to  have  been  realized  by  the  Conference  as  a whole. 
If  it  were  accepted  that  what  is  of  obligation  to  the  Church  is 
drawn  only  from  the  divine  revelation  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  many  problems  would  be  simplified,  and  the  hopes 
of  Christian  union  would  be  brighter. 

In  this  connection  we  feel  that  the  note  we  were  permitted 
as  Baptists  to  append  to  the  paragraph  on  baptism  deserves  the 
study  of  our  fellow-Christians.  In  contending  for  the  baptism 
of  believers  only  we  feel  that  we  have  the  firm  ground  of  the 
New  Testament  under  our  feet,  and  would  ask  others  to  con- 
sider our  position  in  the  light  of  our  regard  for  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture.  - We  are  unable  to  regard  infant  baptism 
as  having  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
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II. 

Like  our  fellow-Christians  sharing  in  the  Conference,  we 
find  great  difficulties  emerge  for  us  in  the  section  of  the  Report 
dealing  with  the  Ministry  and  Sacraments.  We  gather  that 
those  accustomed  for  long  ages  to  think  of  the  Church  in  terms 
of  hierarchy,  and  to  worship  and  teach  under  sacerdotal 
conceptions,  find  difficulty  in  approaching  the  position  of 
evangelical  believers.  In  like  manner  Baptists,  as  pronounced 
evangelical  Christians,  feel  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  wide 
differences  and  deep  cleavages  involved  in  these  apparently 
opposed  and  hostile  positions  when  each  is  sincerely  held  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  Church. 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  for  several  centuries  past  our 
Baptist  Churches  have  existed  without  Episcopal  order.  They 
have  increased  and  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  communicants,  in  eighty  countries.  In 
recent  years  they  have  become  a self-conscious  and  organised 
world-fellowship.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  remarkable  pro- 
gress, in  face  of  repressions  of  many  kinds  in  some  lands,  is 
due  to  the  divine  favour  resting  on  our  testimony  to  the  Grace 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  We  note  that  the  Conference  was  not  able  to  deal  with 
many  questions  connected  with  baptism,  notably  the  question 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  So  far  as  baptism  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Report,  our  position  has  been  defined  in  the  note  referred 
to  above.  We  are  aware  that  our  view  of  baptism  (as  being 
the  privilege  of  those  only  who  have  made  a credible  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  have  for  themselves 
desired  to  offer  that  act  of  submission  to  Christ  in  obedience 
to  His  command)  is  not  shared  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
Christians.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  us  a vital  matter,  which  we 
cannot  with  a good  conscience  surrender  while  we  view  the 
Scriptures  as  we  do  and  regard  their  authority  as  final.  We 
desire  others  to  know  that  for  us  the  “necessary  condition 
of  receiving  the  grace  of  a sacrament  is  faith  in  the  recipient”. 
This  is  fundamental  with  us. 

We  note  that  many  of  our  fellow-Christians  equally  with 
ourselves  reject  the  view  of  the  ministry  commonly  called 
sacerdotal.  We  realize,  however,  that  those  conceptions  are 
by  some  of  our  fellow-Christians  considered  to  be  of  vital 
importance,  and  we  observe  that  they  were  much  insisted  on 
at  the  Conference.  The  Report  reflects  the  difficulties  felt 
by  all  at  this  point.  For  ourselves  we  wish  to  say  plainly  that 
we  do  not  look  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  as  a sacrificing 
priesthood,  finding  no  basis  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
conception  involved  in  that  definition. 

Nevertheless  we  value  most  highly  an  ordered  and  devoted 
Ministry,  and  regard  a divine  call  to  that  high  office  as  the 
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greatest  honour  that  can  be  conferred  on  man.  Not  less  than 
others  do  we  believe  that  the  Ascended  Lord  still  bestows  gifts 
on  His  Church  in  the  form  of  “Pastors  and  Teachers  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering  unto  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Body  of  Christ." 

With  deep  thankfulness  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  with  fraternal  affection  towards  all  God's  People 
everywhere,  we  say,  “Grace  be  with  all  of  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'' 

(ii)  Baptist  World  Congress. 

Note  : The  following  report  on  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ences was  presented  to  the  sixth  Baptist  World  Conference 
held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  in  July,  1939,  and  after 
discussion  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Congress : 

“ This  Congress  has  received  with  high  appreciation  the 
informative  report  of  Commission  No.  3 on  “Findings  of 
the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences”,  and  would  Com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  the  constituent  unions  and 
conventions,  and  Baptists  generally.” 

Procedure. 

A questionnaire,  copy  of  which  is  herewith  incorporated, 
was  sent  to  all  members  of  this  Commission.  Such  replies  as 
were  received  were  carefully  studied  and  compared.  To  a 
considerable  extent  common  reactions  were  discovered  within 
certain  areas  of  the  widespread  Baptist  fellowship.  On  some 
phases  the  reaction  was  marked  by  great  unanimity  regardless 
of  geographic,  national  and  other  backgrounds.  On  some 
aspects  these  differences  in  background  and  present  situation 
manifestly  influenced  the  form  of  reply.  A few  members 
dealt  with  the  questions  in  the  light  of  most  comprehensive 
historical  and  theological  studies. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  to  this  questionnaire  a “first  draft" 
of  Report  was  drawn  and  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  letter  asking  for  critical  reaction. 

In  the  light  of  these  responses  the  Report  was  prepared 
as  herewith  submitted.  Copies  were  mailed  to  all  members 
of  record  early  in  May.  It  is  to  be  noted : (i)  That  few  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  came  to  the  Chairman  until  a second  letter 
was  sent  and  even  then  not  a few  were  hindered  from  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  subject.  (2)  That  no  wholly  satisfying 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  limited  conference  possible 
by  long  range  correspondence.  If  it  could  have  been  possible 
to  bring  all  members  together  for  an  extended  discussion  con- 
ference no  doubt  differences  of  viewpoint  could  have  been 
better  understood  and  harmonized,  clarifying  explanations 
could  have  eliminated  surface  and  secondary  differences,  a 
large  measure  of  unanimity  could  have  been  reached  while 
deeper  differences  could  have  been  clearly  formulated  and 
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presented  with  cordial  recognition.  Thus  a deliverance  could 
have  been  made  of  more  value  both  to  our  Baptist  world 
fellowship  and  to  our  wider  Christian  fellowship. 

Hoping  that  our  Report  is  still  one  of  distinct  value  con- 
structively, creatively  and  as  a mark  of  progress  and  promise 
of  more  progress  we  submit  it  to  the  Congress. 

Questionnaire. 

1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  values  of 

(i)  The  Oxford  Confer-  (2)  The  Edinburgh  Con- 
ence  ? ference  ? 

2.  With  reference  to  these  Conferences  as  such  could  you 
note  any 

(1)  Hurtful  influences?  (2)  Dangers? 

3.  Do  you  approve  the  “Message  of  the  Oxford  Conference 
to  the  Christian  Churches”? 

(1)  In  all  respects?  (2)  In  what  respects,  if 

not  in  all  ? 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh  declaration,  will  you  answer 
questions  in  3 ? 

(3)  In  what  respects  do  (4)  What  additions  (if 
you  disapprove?  any)  would  you 

wish? 

5.  Was  it  wise  to  combine  the  interests  and  objectives  of  these 
two  movements  and  to  seek  to  continue  their  consideration 
in  one  organization? 

6.  Do  Baptists  have  a message  to  Christendom  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  valuable  to  all  the  churches,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  essential  to  the  integrity  and  the  mission  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  as  to  demand  or  to  justify  our 
persistence  as  a separate  and  distinct  unit  among  the 
followers  of  Christ? 

7.  Would  it  be  possible  for  our  message  to  be  preserved  and 
our  mission  to  be  continued  and  fulfilled  if  our  denomina- 
tion should  merge  in  a universal,  ecumenical,  visible 
Church  ? 

8.  Is  there  in  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  such  clarity  and 
consistency  in  the  use  of  the  word  “church”  as  are 
required  for  intelligent  and  practical  discussion  and  action 
looking  toward  the  union  of  the  churches  in  one  Church  ? 

9.  Do  the  genius,  the  nature  and  the  function  of  the  Christian 
movement  in  history  provide  for  or  permit  the  combining 
of  all  Christians  and  churches  in  one  organization  whose 
center  and  source  of  decision,  action  and  influence  could 
be  localized  in  any  one  city  of  the  world? 

10.  Are  the  hierarchical,  the  presbyterial  and  the  congrega-  ' 
tional  types  of  Christian  institution  and  organization  so 
incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  of  harmonious  and 
effective  combination? 
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11.  Are  the  sacramentarian,  the  substantial  and  the  symboli- 
cal interpretations  of  the  ordinances  based  on  principles 
that  must  be  exclusive? 

12.  Could  Baptists  consistently  agree  to  the  concept  of  “orders 
of  the  ministry'  ’ for  others,  and  accept  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion as  a matter  of  fraternity  and  practical  fellowship  for 
the  sake  of  corporate  unity  with  those  whose  convictions 
or  scruples  would  require  this?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

13.  Is  there  a real  and  important  distinction  between 
Christian  unity  and  church  union,  so  that  the  one  might 
be  possible  and  desirable  and  the  other  not? 

Is  there  danger  of  self-deception  and  hypocrisy  in  seeking 
to  draw  and  maintain  such  a distinction? 

Do  Baptists  generally  experience  the  sense  of  spiritual 
unity  and  fellowship  with  ‘ ‘all  the  saints' ' ? 

Do  Baptists  desire  Church  union? 

14.  What  advantages  to  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  gained 
by  the  proposed  World  Council  of  Churches? 

What  losses  would  be  sustained? 

15.  Answer  the  questions  of  14  with  reference  to  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

16.  If  the  desirability  and  desire  of  Baptists  to  enter  such  a 
Council  be  assumed,  by  what  procedure  could  this  be 
effected  within  Baptist  principles  and  polity? 

17.  What  reasons  can  you  propose  involving  (1)  Christian 
principles,  (2)  the  lessons  of  history,  (3)  practical  effective- 
ness : 

(1)  For  sharing  in  the  ecumenical  movement  expressed 
in  and  ensuing  from  the  two  Conferences? 

(2)  For  remaining  aloof  from  the  further  progress  of 
the  movement  ? 

18.  On  your  own  initiative  and  in  your  own  way  make  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  substance  and  the  form  of  our 
Report. 

General  Considerations. 

1.  It  was  about  a year  after  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Con- 
ferences before  any  members  of  the  Commission  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  reactions.  Some  of  them  had  never  given 
very  definite  or  special  concern  and  thought  to  these  confer- 
ences until  called  upon  to  assist  in  framing  this  report. 
Meantime  many  months  more  intervened.  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  in  process  of  definite  and,  presumably,  per- 
manent organization.  Several  Baptist  bodies  have  taken  up 
attitudes  toward  this  Council,  which  vary  widely.  Actions  of 
general  Baptist  bodies  have  influenced  the  thinking  of  members 
of  this  Commission. 

For  the  past  year  attention  of  thoughtful  Evangelical 
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Christians,  including  Baptists,  has  been  largely  upon  the 
Madras  Conference  of  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
Since  that  meeting  a lively  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
principles  and  methods,  attitudes  and  trends  which  were 
developed  and  largely  defined  in  that  Conference.  The  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council  will  be  definitely  and  intimately 
related  to  the  World  Council  and  will  be  influential  in  shaping 
co-operation  through  the  World  Council.  The  Baptist  ecumeni- 
cal spirit  seems  likely  to  find  more  freedom  of  expression  along 
the  lines  of  Madras  than  of  Oxford,  and  especially  more  than 
of  Edinburgh. 

2.  Commissions  Two  and  Three  are  similar  in  subject  and 
necessarily  involve  overlapping  in  discussion.  Members  of 
Commission  Three  did  not  all  know  of  Commission  Two.  The 
Chairman  studied  the  draft  of  the  Report  of  Commission  Two 
and  sought  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  its  territory  so  far  as 
possible  without  too  greatly  restricting  the  proper  range  of 
Commission  Three.  The  entire  question  of  the  ground  and 
future  of  denominationism  properly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
Commission  Two.  Specifically  that  Commission  deals  with  the 
actual  and  proper  attitude  of  Baptists  toward  the  question  of 
church  union.  It  is  obvious  that  these  matters  cannot  be 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Report  of  Commission  Three. 

3.  These  Ecumenical  Conferences  press  upon  all  Baptists 
throughout  the  world  the  urgent  importance  of  our  thinking 
through  our  essential  Christian  experience;  our  characteristic 
and  fundamental  denominational  positions;  our  distinctive  and 
our  comprehensive  mission  and  message,  first  of  all  to  mankind 
as  a whole,  but  no  less  to  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  com- 
munions. Baptists  are  under  imperative,  divine  obligation 
fraternally,  sympathetically  and  faithfully  to  know  the 
positions  and  convictions  of  other  Christian  denominations  and 
to  consider  any  message  they  may  have  for  us;  and  to  acquaint 
Christians  of  all  other  denominations  with  our  characteristic 
beliefs  and  interpretations,  and  thereby  with  our  legitimate 
reasons  for  our  own  denominational  existence.  To  this  end 
we  are  under  obligation,  and  should  freely  and  joyously  take 
such  fraternal  attitudes  as  will  make  Christians  of  other 
persuasions  receptive  toward  frank  consideration  of  our  con- 
victions and  calling.  In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can 
we  make  whatever  contribution  we  have  to  make  to  genuine, 
complete,  and  universal  Christianity.  We  must  confess  that 
during  much  of  our  modem  history,  and  to  a regrettable  extent 
until  the  present  time,  Baptists  have  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  the  Christian  character,  the  peculiar  mani- 
festation, and  the  denominational  history  of  other  Christian 
churches.  Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  fact  that  others 
have  not  been  sufficiently  understanding  with  reference  to  the 
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history,  the  experiences  and  the  convictions  of  Baptists.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  and  of  Christianity  there  is 
need  for  wider  knowledge,  better  understanding  and  deeper 
sympathy  among  all  those  who  know  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord  and  who  love  His  appearing  and  His  Kingdom. 

4.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  replies  very  generally  indicate 
a much  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  purposes,  the 
reports  and  the  findings  of  the  Oxford  Conference  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  Oxford  had  to  do  with 
questions  of  religion  and  life,  and  looked  toward  unification 
and  co-operation  in  the  practical  impact  and  implementation 
of  the  Christian  churches  on  the  institutional  and  corporate  life 
of  the  various  peoples  and  nations,  and  of  the  human  race. 
The  emphasis  on  “Christian  Community”  in  and  following 
from  that  Conference  presents  a high  challenge,  while  also 
suggesting  dangers  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  history. 
The  break-up  of  the  “Corpus  Christianum”  of  Middle  Age 
Europe  had  its  aspects  of  disaster,  but  it  cannot  be  restored 
in  the  all-comprehensive  sense  of  the  Middle  Ages  without 
destroying  evangelical  Christianity. 

Edinburgh  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  at  the  very  least  a conference  on  ecclesiastical  ideas 
and  ideologies,  and  was  manifestly  largely  dominated  by  deep 
and  earnest  desires  for  comprehensive  organic  union.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  most  insistent  sentiment  for  union  contemplates 
* union  along  episcopal  and  sacramental  lines  which  are  in  con- 
flict with  all  Baptist  history,  and  which  contravene  basal 
convictions  of  almost  all  Baptists  concerning  both  the  essential 
Gospel  and  the  constitution  and  function  of  the  Christian 
church.  Our  replies  indicate  a rather  extensive  present  feeling 
that  on  such  matters  it  would  be  useless  for  Baptists  to  confer. 
There  are  others  who  feel  that  Baptists  ought  with  freedom 
and  fraternity  of  Christian  spirit  to  participate  in  such  confer- 
ences both  for  the  sake  of  our  own  enlarged  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  sympathetic  and 
earnest  consideration  of  our  distinctive  Baptist  interpretations 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  church  of  our  Lord.  A few  of  our 
correspondents  feel  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  germs 
out  of  which  all  ecclesiastical  types  have  arisen  in  the  inter- 
action of  the  Christian  Gospel  with  the  environments  through 
which  Christian  history  has  made  its  course.  These  favour 
large  participation  in  such  conferences  as  Edinburgh  and 
co-operative  effort  to  reach  such  agreement,  or,  agreement 
wanting,  such  freedom  and  tolerance  within  a common  church 
unit  as  will  make  possible  a measure  of  unity  not  to  be  found 
in  modern  evangelical  history,  a unity  expressing  itself  in  a 
type  of  union  which  will  greatly  increase  the  force  of  the 
evangelical  message  and  the  Protestant  impact  on  the  world. 
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without  compromising  faithful  witness  to  the  simple,  spiritual, 
individual,  experiential  character  of  the  congregational  wit- 
ness. For  the  most  part  our  replies  indicate  fear  that  freedom 
and  fidelity  of  our  witness  cannot  be  secured  in  any  combina- 
tion which  involves  apparently  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  church,  its  ordinances,  and  its  institutional  functions. 

Specific  Items. 

1.  Almost  unanimously  commissioners  think  that  both 
conferences  were  valuable  in  promoting  better  understanding 
among  the  denominations,  better  acquaintance  among  leaders 
of  various  groups,  and  general  promotion  of  the  feeling  of 
fellowship  among  the  faiths  such  as  is  clearly  contemplated  in 
the  New  Testament  and  is  required  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  Answers  vary  widely  concerning  hurtful  influences  and 
dangers  from  the  Conferences.  Most  generally  there  was 
apprehension  concerning  domination  by  ritualistic  groups  in 
both  Conferences,  particularly  in  Edinburgh.  Some  feared 
"liberal  leadership.”  Such  fears  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
based  on  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  general  spirit  and 
tone  of  both  Conferences.  The  "liberals”  have  manifested 
general  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  regard  as  the  too  con- 
servative and  traditional  character  of  both  Conferences.  Many 
sensed,  in  various  degrees,  danger  of  compromise  of  principle 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  in  the  spirit  of  unanimity. 

3.  The  "Message  of  the  Oxford  Conference  to  the  Christian 
Churches”  met  with  general  approval,  although  with  some 
exceptions.  German  brethren,  and  to  less  extent  other  Con- 
tinental Europeans,  deplored  what  they  regarded  as  political 
deliverances.  These  felt  that  such  conferences  should  not 
become  involved  in  what  are  properly  political  functions.  A 
few  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  regard  as  turning 
to  social  tasks  which  they  believe  lie  outside  the  proper 
function  of  organized  Christianity.  This  element  was  not 
large. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  Edinburgh  declaration,  European 
Baptists  who  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  state 
churches,  some  of  whom  are  under  immediate  and  severe 
persecutions  and  handicaps  by  reason  of  the  dominant 
churches  in  their  lands,  had  little  sympathy,  and  strong  and 
fearful  resentment  toward  movements  which  look  toward 
unification  with  such  authority  and  power  as  experience 
teaches  them  are  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

From  many  quarters  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
Baptists  should  concentrate  on  the  Baptist  World  Alliance, 
making  of  it  a great  and  strong  fellowship  and  a body  of 
co-operative  unity  for  the  proper  tasks  and  deliverances  of 
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our  Baptist  world  brotherhood.  For  the  present,  and  until 
there  shall  be  very  great  advance  toward  the  acceptance  of 
New  Testament  evangelicalism  and  ecclesiastical  system,  it 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  wise  to  avoid  participating  in 
' movements  which  may  tend  toward  absorbing  and  repressing 
minority  churches  by  ecclesiastical  concentration  and  union. 

5.  The  combining  of  the  interests  and  objectives  of  the  two 
movements  met  general  approval,  if  it  shall  be  understood,  as 
it  is  clearly  announced,  that  there  is  to  be  larger  freedom  and 
no  effort  to  standardize  beliefs  and  practices  in  fixed  creeds 
and  in  rigid  forms  of  expression.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  distin- 
guish sharply  “faith  and  order’ ' from  “life  and  work.”  In 
seeking  to  combine  all  the  forces  of  evangelical  Christianity 
for  practical  ends  all  vital  aspects  should  be  considered 
together. 

6.  Almost,  but  not  quite,  unanimous  affirmative  reply  was 
given  to  the  question  concerning  the  distinctive  Baptist 
message,  requiring  and  justifying  our  persistence  as  a separate 
and  distinct  unit. . Those  who  dissented  from  this  opinion 
argued  the  case  with  elaboration,  conviction  and  ability.  The 
argument  was  based  on  Baptist  principles  and  history;  and 
especially  on  the  claim  that  there  is  no  Baptist  belief  or 
message  which  is  now  held  by  Baptists  alone.  All  those  using 
this  argument  felt  that  the  unity  of  evangelical  Christendom 
is  so  imperative  a desideratum,  and  so  much  a passion  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  a compelling  reason  for  maintaining  our 
interpretation  and  delivering'  our  message  within  a common 
Christian  fellowship  and  not  through  a divided  and  exclusive 
denomination.  Something  was  also  made  of  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  Baptists  themselves  concerning  doctrines  and 
practices.  It  will  be  seen  that  question  seven  has  been 
included  in  this  paragraph. 

7.  (Question  eight.)  Variety  in  the  use  of  the  term  “church” 
in  the  reports  of  both  Conferences  is  too  obvious  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  commissioners.  However,  there 
is  considerable  variety  in  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
this  lack  of  consistency  and  clarity  in  the  use  of  this  important 
term.  In  the  main  Baptists  are  in  agreement  that  discussions 
looking  toward  co-operation,  fellowship  and  especially  church 
union  would  be  far  better  understood  and  much  more 
adequately  appraised  if  there  could  be  much  clearer  definition 
of  the  term  “church”  than  one  usually  finds  in  discussions  of 
this  subject.  The  reports  of  our  Conferences  are  clearly 
subject  to  this  criticism. 

8.  Question  nine  belongs  to  Commission  Two  and  is  discussed 
in  the  Report  of  that  Commission.  As  indicated  in  other  parts 
of  this  Report  Baptists  are  unitedly  and  strongly  opposed  to 
any  authoritative  centralization.  However,  many  feel  strongly 
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that  the  actual  form  of  congregational  democracy  in  some  coun- 
tries, specifically  in  the  United  States,  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
reconsidered  and  revised  in  the  interest  of  better  integration  and 
higher  efficiency.  There  is  no  disposition  to  surrender  or  to 
compromise  the  congregational  polity  characteristic  of  Baptists. 
There  is  a belief  that  a combination  of  local  Congregationalism, 
in  its  excessive  forms,  and  presbyterial  supervision,  at  least  in 
larger  local  units  than  found  in  the  Baptist  polity  in  the  United 
States,  would  have  the  sanction  of  New  Testament  principle 
and  example,  always  preserving  intact  the  final  authority  of 
the  limited  geographical  unit  against  any  lordship  from 
superior  “courts”,  “colleges”,  or  hierarchical  authority.  In 
general  the  hierarchical  principle  is  of  course  repugnant  to 
Baptist  conviction. 

9.  With  reference  to  questions  10,  11,  and  12,  it  should  be 
understood  that  Baptists  reject  in  toto  the  conception  of  inter- 
mediary priests  or  priesthood  as  mediating  between  any 
individual  or  any  group  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  Prophet, 
Priest  and  King  in  the  religion  of  redemption.  In  the  reports 
from  the  Conferences  the  conception  of  human  ecclesiastical 
priesthood  is  present,  sometimes  strongly  present;  and  there 
is  nothing  that  sufficiently  clearly  contravenes  that  idea. 
“The  priesthood  of  believers”  is  a traditional  Baptist  phrase 
which  recurs  repeatedly  in  our  replies.  While  not  a New 
Testament  phrase  it  represents  an  essential  idea  in  contrast 
with  all  hierarchical  concepts.  We  should  stress  the  universal 
and  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  One  Great  High  Priest  whose 
sacrifice  leaves  nothing  for  anyone  else  to  fulfil  or  to  share,  to 
be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
are  accepted  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Rejection  of  the  concept  of  priesthood  from  the  functions 
of  the  Christian  church  carries  with  it  the  repudiation  of  all 
sacramentarianism  in  the  sense  that  physical  substance  is  made 
in  itself  to  be  an  effective  cause  of  spiritual  change. 

10.  The  distinction  between  Christian  unity  and  church  union 
is  clearly  apprehended  in  all  our  replies  except  one.  Whether 
there  is  danger  of  self-deception  on  the  part  of  Baptists  in 
insisting  on  spiritual  unity  while  rejecting  all  assent  to  or 
thought  of  church  union,  did  not  receive  unanimous  answer. 
This  was  partly  due  to  lack  of  common  interpretation  of  the 
question.  Baptists  ought  fully  and  frankly  to  search  our 
ideas  and  our  consciences  to  make  sure  that  Christian  unity 
is  not  a mere  abstract  ideal  by  which  we  evade  all  responsi- 
bility for  expressing  an  actual  unity  of  spirit  in  some  forms 
of  concrete  fellowship.  No  doubt  there  is  wide  variation 
among  us  in  the  measure  in  which  we  actually  do  feel  and 
express  that  “love  toward  all  the  saints”  for  which  Paul 
praised  the  readers  of  Ephesians;  and  which  was  the  passion- 
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ate  yearning  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  expressed  in  His  “new 
commandment’’  and  in  His  consummating  prayer  on  the  night 
of  His  betrayal. 

ii.  Unanimity  is  lacking  in  responses  concerning  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As 
Christians  and  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  Baptists  should 
be  ready  to  think  of  the  Council  in  terms  of  its  general  value 
for  the  witness  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  For  the  most  part 
Baptists  are  able  to  appreciate  the  important  services  which 
such  a Council  may  serve,  always  provided  that  the  Council 
does  not  interpret  itself  as  an  ecclesiastical  union  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  promotion  of  a centrally  dominated  Christian 
organization  with  supervision  over  the  creeds  and  conduct  of 
the  free  churches  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  the  comparison  of  experiences,  ideas  and 
judgments  of  the  Christian  churches  in  all  the  varying  environ- 
ments of  the  world  may  well  serve  to  promote  a larger 
fellowship,  a deeper  sense  of  the  living  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  legitimate  and  necessary  influence  of  Christian- 
ity upon  idealogies,  movements  and  agencies  in  the  making  of 
national  and  world  history. 

Our  responses  indicate  that  Baptists  have  definite  and 
reasoned  fears  that  membership  in  the  World  Council  would 
probably  be  embarrassing.  First,  because  we  should  be 
associated  with  representatives  of  churches  which  discount  the 
convictions  and  practices  of  Baptists.  Second,  some  of  these 
churches  are  actively  engaged  in  the  persecution  of  Baptists 
and  in  efforts  to  hinder  their  growth,  in  some  cases  to  destroy 
their  existence  in  given  areas.  A very  large  if  not  majority 
membership  in  the  Council  would  be  representatives  from 
State  churches.  Baptists  regard  State  churches  as,  in  principle 
and  in  history,  so  at  variance  with  the  essential  character  and 
function  of  the  church  as  to  cause  fear  that  the  range  of 
co-operative  thought  and  action  would  be  too  limited  for  our 
effective  participation.  Third,  because  the  hierarchical  and 
sacramentarian  concepts  of  influential  members  of  the  Council, 
clashing  so  radically  with  Baptist  understanding,  would  make 
difficult  sympathetic  approach  to  many  questions  likely  to 
come  before  the  Council. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Baptists  to  enter  the  Council  with  clear  under- 
standing of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  membership;  and 
with  the  purpose,  in  the  fullest  possible  Christian  fellowship, 
to  make  our  contribution' toward  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Christian  gospel  and  of  the  church,  and  to  unite  with  all 
bodies  represented  in  the  Council  in  the  largest  feasible  co- 
operation in  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  and  discharge  the 
tasks  of  the  churches  in  the  world.  Baptists  must  feel  keenly 
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the  sense  of  division  in  the  Christian  following  and  the 
separation,  which  history  has  largely  forced  upon  us,  from 
others  of  the  children  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  should 
earnestly  desire  to  promote  - “the  unity  of  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace”,  and  to  promote  the  fullest  possible  witness  to  all 
mankind  of  the  fulness  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Co-operation  in  the  World  Council,  or  in  any  other  form, 
cannot  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  breaches  in  our  Baptist 
fellowship.  It  would  seem  that  our  best  service  in  the  present 
and  in  the  immediate  future  would  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
completest  possible  unity  of  spirit  and  fellowship  in  service  of 
all  the  Baptist  peoples  in  the  world.  Along  with  this  there 
should  be  also  as  much  fellowship  and  co-operation  with  other 
bodies  of  the  saints  as  possible  within  the  suggested  limits. 
The  fact  that  any  body  of  Baptists  should  feel  led  to  participate 
in  the  Council,  as  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  proposes 
to  do,  should  not  constitute  a breach  of  fellowship  or  confidence 
on  the  part  of  others.  All  of  us  should  be  open  to  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunity  and  plans  which  would  encourage  our 
participation  in  the  common  responsibilities  of  evangelical 
Christianity. 

There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  some  sections  of  our 
Baptist  membership  in  finding  means  by  which  participation 
in  any  general  Christian  body  can  be  brought  about  without 
seeming  to  violate  our  Baptist  church  polity.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  of  ways  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished. 

Thus  far  membership  in  the  Council  is  placed  prevailingly 
upon  a national  basis.  This  works  particularly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  minority  groups  in  most  countries.  It  also 
introduces  the  dangers  of  nationalistic  influences  and  disagree- 
ments. Nor  does  it  do  justice  to  those  viewpoints  and 
interpretations  which  belong  essentially  to  Christianity  itself 
rather  than  to  other  forms  of  human  institution  and  life.  The 
singling  out  of  one  denomination  for  representation  on  its 
ecclesiastical  position,  in  both  Conferences  and  Council,  is 
incongruous  and  dangerous. 

12.  There  is  widespread  sympathy  with  and  yearning  for  the 
ecumenical  spirit  on  the  part  of  Baptists.  Historically  the  term 
ecumenical  has  come  to  be  associated  with  church  councils 
which,  in  turn,  have  adopted  creeds  and  formulated  policies 
which  have  been  made  authoritative  and  coercive  in  the 
interest  of  a formal  and  institutional  catholicity.  In  the  light 
of  such  ecumenicity  and  catholicity  Baptists  have  been  heretics 
and  sectarians.  Has  the  time  come  when  ecumenicity  and 
catholicity  can  be  cultivated  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  experience 
and  practical  participation  in  world  work?  Are  Christians 
prepared  to  receive  one  another  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
faith,  “not  for  decision  concerning  scruples”?  The  experi- 
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merits  in  comprehensive  Christian  fellowship  and  activity  are 
of  such  importance  to  the  whole  meaning  of  Christianity  in  the 
world's  life  and  destiny  as  to  challenge  and  encourage  the 
fullest  sympathetic  consideration  of  all  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Conclusion. 

The  Oxford  Conference  served  to  emphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  chaotic  conditions  of  human  society  in  our  present 
world;  to  bring  into  relief  the  difficulties  for  the  Christian 
conscience  in  efforts  to  lead  the  Christian  life  and  to  proclaim 
the  Christian  message  in  our  non-Christian  world;  to  magnify 
the  right  of  lordship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  over  every  aspect 
of  human  life,  individual  and  corporate  in  community,  civil 
state,  economic  order,  cultural  spheres. 

Edinburgh  symbolizes  and  gives  partial  expression  to  the 
essential  unity  of  all  believers  in  the  spiritual  Body  of  Christ; 
brings  to  clear  and  frank  recognition,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathetic  effort  at  fraternal  understanding,  radical  differ- 
ences within  the  Christian  following  concerning  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  church,  its  organization,  its  ordinances,  its 
institutional  character. 

It  is  for  each  denomination  now  to  face  its  responsibility 
to  be  the  truest,  most  faithful,  most  efficient  possible  embodi- 
ment and  active  expression  of  the  mind,  the  purpose  and  the 
power  of  the  Living  Christ  in  the  world. 

While  it  is  possible  to  think  of  the  meaning,  the  task  and 
the  problems  of  Christianity  too  exclusively  in  terms  of 
universal  Church  activity,  forgetting  that  all  problems  are  at 
first  limited  and  local,  it  is  imperative  that  all  shall  recognize 
that  all  life  on  earth  is  now  interrelated  and  must  be  lived  in 
terms  of  the  human  race.  Christ  cannot  be  divided  by 
sectarianism  and  restricted  by  provincialism  among  His 
followers  and  grasp  mankind  in  the  redeeming  hand  of  His 
saving  and  perfecting  grace. 

We  cannot  be  fully  loyal  to  Him  and  willingly  neglect  any 
opportunity  to  unify  His  Body.  We  must  not  allow  the  passion 
for  formal  union  to  lead  us  into  disloyalty  to  His  Person.  Yet 
persistent,  indifferent  division  is  deep  disloyalty. 

Our  final  word  is  that  our  immediate  responsibility  is  to 
develop  Baptist  consciousness  and  co-operation;  to  devote  our- 
selves in  ever  increasing  measure  to  bearing  our  witness  with 
clearness,  conviction  and  love.  We  should  look  with  apprecia- 
tion on  all  movements  promoting  true  ecumenicity  and 
catholicity,  prepared  to  share  these  movements  as  far  as  our 
supreme  loyalty  permits  and  encourages,  remembering  always 
the  basal  and  inescapable  need  for  full  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  Savior,  Lord  and  King.  He  alone  is  the  center  for 
Christian  unity,  and  His  Spirit  informing,  constraining  and 
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sanctifying  His  followers  the  only  edifying  force  for  the  one 
Body  of  the  Redeeming  Christ.  We  must  ever  remember  the 
Lord's  yearning  and  prayerful  insistence  that  His  believers 
must  all  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  may  know  and  believe 
Him  as  sent  to  redeem  all  men  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  consisted 
of  414  delegates  from  122  communions  in  43  countries,  with  a 
few  non-official  members.  There  was  one  gap  in  the  ranks . 
which  was  universally  deplored.  As  a result  of  political 
conditions,  Germany  was  represented  only  by  a handful  of 
delegates  from  the  Old  Catholic  and  the  Free  Churches.  The 
Conference  sorely  missed  the  zeal  and  ability  of  our  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  brethren. 

The  preparation  for  the  Conference  had  been  sustained 
and  thorough.  During  the  decade  between  Lausanne  and 
Edinburgh,  Commissions  had  been  continuously  at  work.  In 
addition  to  the  volume  entitled  “Convictions/'  which  em- 
bodied the  statements  of  beliefs  and  principles  officially  set 
forth  by  the  various  communions,  delegates  had  in  their  hands 
substantial  volumes  on  the  Theology  of  Grace,  and  on  the 
Ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  as  well  as  a number  of  smaller 
documents,  which  were  the  outcome  of  careful  investigation 
and  discussion  by  competent  theologians,  and  these  provided 
the  basis  for  discussions  in  the  Conference.  The  technique  of 
the  Conference  had  been  worked  out  beforehand,  and  under 
the  conspicuously  able  direction  of  the  Chairman,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  Secretary,  Canon  Hodgson,  the  whole 
proceedings  were  carried  through  in  a way  which  ensured  that 
the  best  use  was  made  of  the  whole  fortnight  during  which  we 
were  together.  The  Conference  divided  itself  into  four  main 
commissions,  each  of  which  in  turn  distributed  the  questions 
for  which  it  was  responsible  among  sub-commissions,  which 
reported  to  the  commissions.  In  this  way  more  thorough  dis- 
cussion became  possible,  and  everyone  had  the  opportunity 
of  contributing.  The  commissions  reported  fully  to  the  whole 
Conference,  and  their  reports  were  discussed  in  plenary  session 
before  becoming  findings  of  the  Conference. 

The  note  of  the  Conference  was  one  of  great  frankness, 
which  resulted  from  a growing  confidence  in  one  another. 
At  Lausanne  and  afterwards  an  adequate  statement  had  been 
secured  of  the  convictions  for  which  various  communions 
stand.  Most  of  the  delegates  (though  not  all)  had  reached 
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the  stage  at  which  they  were  prepared  to  contribute  not  a mere 
re-statement  of  their  own  convictions,  but  an  effort  to  explain 
them  in  ways  that  took  account  of  other  people’s  convictions, 
and  sought  to  meet  them.  Not  only  so,  it  was  clear  that  many 
delegates,  probably  most,  were  ready  to  believe  that  their  own 
traditional  positions  needed  some  revision,  and  were  willing 
to  learn  from  others.  Before  the  end  of  the  Conference, 
delegates  were  heard  to  say  that  they  must  go  back  to  their 
own  people  to  urge  a reconsideration  of  their  denominational 
outlook  in  the  light  of  what  they  had  learned  at  the  Con- 
ference. At  the  same  time  the  Conference  was  not  greatly 
concerned  to  find  mediating  formulae  by  which  differences 
might  be  concealed.  Some  who  had  come  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  far-reaching  compromise  upon  our  outstanding 
differences  were  disappointed  in  the  Conference.  Its  great  value, 
however,  lay  in  the  frank,  and  at  the  same  time  open-minded, 
way  in  which  most  delegates  were  willing  to  expose  their  own 
position  to  criticism,  and  to  strive  to  understand  the  position 
of  others.  There  was  much  clearing-up  of  misunderstandings, 
discovery  of  sore  points,  and  checks  to  complacent  assump- 
tions. Phrases  stereotyped  by  long  usage  in  controversy  were 
examined  and  made  precise.  The  advocate  was  compelled  to 
ask,  “What  precisely  do  I mean  by  this  principle  for  which 
I would  die  in  the  last  ditch?”  The  opponent  had  to  ask, 
“What  is  it  that  these  people  are  so  strenuously  fighting  for, 
in  terms  of  Christian  truth?” 

In  view  of  this  atmosphere  of  frank  and  open-minded 
debate,  the  actual  agreements  recorded  are  the  more  impres- 
sive. For  the  findings  of  the  Conference  we  must  refer  to  the 
official  Report.  We  would  offer  some  comments. 

The  agreed  report  on  Grace  ( Report , chap.  II)  is  a docu- 
ment of  first-rate  importance,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the 
thorough  theological  work  represented  by  the  volume  issued 
three  or  four  years  before  the  Conference,  as  well  as  upon  full 
discussion  in  the  Conference  itself.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
there  has  been  acute  controversy  ever  since  the  Reformation. 
It  raises  the  issues  of  predestination  and  freedom,  of  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  of  faith  and  works,  and  of  the  ministry 
and  sacraments.  The  view  has  often  been  held  and  expressed 
that  the  differences  between  various  communions  in  this  field 
represent  such  radically  divergent  views  of  God  and  His 
dealings  with  men  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  there  are 
not  two  (or  more)  different  religions  claiming  the  name  of 
Christian.  But  here  we  have  a statement  in  which  the  whole 
range  of  communions  represented — Orthodox  and  Anglo- 
Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  Baptist  and  Independent, 
and  the  rest — agree,  not  by  compromise  or  by  watering  down, 
but  by  a re-discovery  of  the  truth  which  we  all  believe, 
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ex  animo.  Nor  was  the  agreement  merely  formal.  It  was 
enthusiastic.  When  the  Commission  adopted  the  report,  it 
spontaneously  rose  and  sang  “Now  thank  we  all  our  God!” 
The  possible  consequences  of  such  an  agreement  are  far- 
reaching.  Our  discussions,  for  example,  of  Ministry  and 
Sacraments  should  be  able  to  enter  upon  a fresh  phase,  in 
which  at  least  the  underlying  conception  of  divine  grace  may 
be  taken  as  common  ground. 

The  next  report  of  findings  deals  with  the  Church  and  the 
Word  of  God  (Report,  chap.  III).  The  question  of  the  Word 
of  God  was  forced  into  prominence  chiefly  by  our  continental 
brethren  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  Their 
emphasis,  like  that  of  our  Independent  tradition,  has  always 
been  upon  the  Word,  as  giver!  in  the  Scriptures  and  as  preached 
in  the  Church.  Here  again  there  is  a notable  measure  of 
agreement  to  be  recorded.  The  Report  shows  that  the 
divergence  between  those  Churches  which  are  supposed  to 
give  primacy  to  the  Sacramer^ts,  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  it  has 
appeared  to  be.  And  it  is  surely  significant  that  the  whole 
Conference  should  have  assented  to  the  statement  “that  all 
who  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  their  Lord,  and 
realize  their  dependence  upon  God's  mercy  revealed  in  Him, 
have  in  that  fact  a supernatural  bond  of  oneness  in  spite  of 
divergences  in  defining  the  divine  mystery  of  the  Lord.” 

The  report  on  the  Communion  of  Saints  (chap.  IV)  deals 
with  a subject  upon  which  there  was  little  prior  preparation. 
It  does  little  more  than  open  up  a discussion  upon  a theme 
where  at  the  outset  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  com- 
munions seem  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  one  another. 
Representatives  of  the  Protestant  tradition,  to  whom  the 
Catholic  cult  of  the  saints  and  of  the  virgin  had  seemed  a 
scandal,  at  least  learned  something  of  what  this  means  to  their 
Catholic  brethren,  and  how  it  is  related  to  profound  concep- 
tions of  the  Christian  life  which  we  are  bound  to  recognize 
as  having  New  Testament  warrant,  and  which  perhaps  we 
have  regarded  too  lightly. 

The  report  on  Ministry  and  Sacraments  (chap.  V)  was  * 
the  one  which  we  found  greatest  difficulty  in  framing.  There 
was  much  prior  preparation,  and  vigorous  discussion  at  the 
Conference.  But  the  report  records  in  the  end  a failure  to 
reach  common  ground  beyond  a few  very  broad  and  funda- 
mental propositions.  The  discussions,  however,  certainly  did 
a great  deal — more  than  might  be  gathered  from  the  report — 
towards  the  process  of  mutual  understanding.  And  it  is  worth 
observing  that  although  the  area  of  universal  agreement  is 
relatively  small,  there  is  a comparatively  large  area  of  general, 
though  not  universal  agreement.  The  propositions  set  forth 
in  the  main  text  of  the  Report,  abstracted  from  the  notes  and 
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reservations  appended  by  various  groups  of  delegates,  repre- 
sent a real  measure  of  agreement  among  a considerable  body 
of  the  Conference.  If  these  propositions  are  examined  with 
the  care  which  they  deserve,  they  will  be  found  to  be  often 
of  a substantial  character.  Thus,  apart  from  reservations 
appended  by  groups,  the  Conference  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing definitions  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments : — 

1.  The  Sacraments  are  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church 
as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  His  invisible  grace.  They 
are  not  bare  symbols,  but  pledges  and  seals  of  grace,  and 
means  by  which  it  is  received. 

2.  Grace  is  bestowed  in  the  sacraments  within  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  by  the  personal  action  of  Christ 
upon  the  believer.  Faith  is  therefore  a necessary  condition 
for  the  effectual  reception  of  grace. 

3.  God’s  gracious  action  is  not  limited  by  His  sacra- 
ments. 

4.  It  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Who  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  accomplishes  every  sacrament,  and  the  action  of 
the  minister  of  the  Church  is  only  instrumental. 

5.  The  sacraments  are  celebrated  by  the  minister,  not 
in  virtue  of  any  personal  right  of  his  own,  but  as  minister 
of  the  Church. 

Equally  notable  is  the  statement,  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here  ( Report , chap.  V (vi)  ),  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist. 

(At  the  same  time  the  Conference  recognized  that  the 
position  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Salvation  Army 
presented  difficulties  which  have  still  to  be  faced.  It  was 
clear  that  a considerable  body  of  the  Conference  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  definition  of  the  Church  which  excluded 
the  Friends  and  those  whose  theory  and  practice  are  akin  to 
theirs.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Ministry  the  Conference  found  itself 
unable,  after  prolonged  discussion,  to  do  much  more  than 
reaffirm  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  at  Lausanne, 
appending  statements  of  the  different  interpretations  which 
would  be  put  upon  them  by  different  communions.  The 
following  statements  were  “accepted  by  the  Conference  as 
providing  a broad  foundation  for  a common  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  ministry:  — 

1,  The  ministry  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  “for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints 
....  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  of  Christ,”  and  is  a 
gift  of  God  to  the  Church  in  the  service  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments. 

2.  This  ministry  does  not  exclude  but  presupposes 
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the  “royal  priesthood”  to  which  all  Christians  are  called 
as  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Ordination  to  the  ministry,  according  to  New 
Testament  teaching  and  the  historic  practice  of  the 
Church,  is  by  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands. 

4.  It  is  essential  to  a united  Church  that  it  should 
have  a ministry  universally  recognized. 

Among  statements  assented  to  by  a substantial  portion 
-of  the  Conference,  the  following  seems  significant:  — 

“If  the  ministry  of  the  united  Church  should  sufficiently 
include  elements  from  the  Episcopal,  Presbyteral  and  Congre- 
gational systems,  the  present  adherents  of  those  systems  would 
have  recognised  each  other’s  place  in  the  Church  of  God,  all 
would  be  able  to  find  a spiritual  home  in  the  united  Church,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  would,  upon  a common 
basis  of  faith,  attain  to  the  fullness  which  belongs  to  it,  by 
referring  at  once  to  the  Word,  to  the  ministry  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.” 

In  this  most  controversial  section  of  the  Conference  it  was 
possible  to  observe  the  drawing  together  of  a large  body  of 
central  opinion,  though  the  presence  of  more  extreme  “right- 
wing”  and  “left-wing”  representatives  in  most  delegations 
often  prevented  the  delegations  as  a whole  from  assenting. 
The  fact  that  this  central  body  of  opinion  is  apparently  repre- 
sented in  all  communions  is  hopeful  for  fuller  ageement  in  the 
future. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  valuable  to  have  opinions  set 
forth  which  held  us  back  from  expressions  of  agreement  which 
at  the  present  time  would  have  been  clearly  premature,  and 
which  compel  us  to  a deeper  and  more  radical  examination 
of  our  divergent  principles.  It  became  clearer  and  clearer 
throughout  the  Conference  that  one  reason  why  we  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  understand  one  another  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments  was  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement  has  never  yet  seriously  tackled  the  under- 
lying question  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  defines  a large  part  of  the  task  which 
next  awaits  us. 

One  thing  ought  here  to  be  said.  Throughout  all  oqr 
discussions,  even  where  our  differences  came  most  sharply 
to  expression,  the  unity  of  spirit  to  which  allusion  is  repeatedly 
made  in  the  Report  was  a very  real  thing  to  all  of  us  who 
were  present  in  the  Conference.  It  was  especially  real  in  the 
daily  devotions.  The  services  were  conducted  by  members  of 
various  communions  according  to  the  manner  most  familiar 
to  them.  It  is,  we  think,  true  to  say  that,  whoever  might  be 
conducting  the  service,  none  of  us  had  any  sense  of  strange- 
ness or  of  being  “outside.”  There  at  least  we  felt  ourselves 
to  be  together  “fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God.” 
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It  is  from  this  unity  of  spirit  that  the  final  section  of  the 
Report  (chap.  VI),  on  The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Wor- 
ship, starts.  “We  take  as  the  premise  of  our  findings  and  our 
recommendations  the  already  existing  and  growing  spiritual 
unity  experienced  by  Christians  as  love  for  one  another,  and 
respect  for  one  another.  ...  We  believe  that  our  common 
experience  of  spiritual  unity  derives  from  the  fundamental 
faith  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  is  therefore, 
in  principle  and  ideal,  one.  . . . Our  goal  is  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  Church  as  one  living  body,  worshipping  and 
serving  God  in  Christ.”  With  this  in  view,  the  Report  surveys 
movements  towards  unity  which  during  the  last  decade  have 
had  definite  results,  as  well  as  others  which  so  far  have  proved 
abortive,  and  seeks  to  deduce  lessons  that  may  be  learned  for 
our  guidance  in  the  future.  It  envisages  Reunion  as  a question 
of  “practical  politics,”  however  long  the  process  of  its  achieve- 
ment may  prove  to  be.  The  numerous  practical  recom- 
mendations put  forth  with  the  assent  of  the  Conference  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  are  fully  serious  in  our  par- 
ticipation, as  a denomination,  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
ment. We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  following 
suggestions : — 

1.  “In  view  of  the  admitted  fact  that  a principal 
hindrance  to  Christian  and  Church  unity  is  the  widely 
prevailing  ignorance,  apathy  and  inertia  on  the  whole 
subject  of  unity,  we  earnestly  advocate  the  launching  and 
conduct  in  various  communions  of  an  adequate 
educational  oecumenical  programme.  ...  It  is  at  this 
point — the  failure  to  educate  the  rank  and  file  of  the  lay 
membership,  both  men  and  women- — that  so  many  co- 
operative and  union  schemes  break  down.” 

2.  “The  spreading  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
oecumenical  fellowship  needs  not  only  the  conscious 
communication  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  the  fostering 
of  such  attitudes  and  spiritual  experience  as  will  lead  to 
the  desire  for  unity.  While  this  is  true  of  old  and  young 
alike,  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  in  the  processes  of 
Christain  education  this  principle  should  be  borne  in 
mind.” 

3.  “The  Conference  urges  on  all  the  Churches  the 
desirability  of  organizing  and  participating  in  efforts  of 
evangelism  in  co-operation  with  Christians  of  other  com- 
munions.” 

4.  “We  call  attention  to  the  multiplying  examples  of 
exchange  of  membership,  of  interchange  of  pulpits,  and 
of  intercommunion  on  the  part  of  different  Churches  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  subject  to  proper  under- 
standing and  regulation,  believe  that  these  practices  should 
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be  encouraged.  ...  We  feel  moved  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  neither  those  who  press  for  intercommunion 
nor  those  who  feel  obliged  to  oppose  it  should  condemn 
the  others,  but  we  should  in  all  ways  respect  one  another’s 
consciences;  but  all  Christians  should  be  saddened  by 
every  hindrance  to  the  fellowship  of  full  communion  with 
all  sincere  disciples  of  our  Lord.” 

5.  “It  is  recommended  that  communions  represented 
at  the  present  Conference  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  setting  up  effective  standing  commissions  for  the  study 
of  the  oecumenical  questions,  for  fostering  mutually  help- 
ful relations  with  other  communions,  and  for  conducting 
conversations  with  other  communions  leading  towards 
Christian  union.” 

6.  “It  is  highly  desirable,  in  countries  where 
conditions  are  favourable  and  the  time  seems  ripe,  that 
those  communions  which  already  enjoy  a considerable 
measure  of  mutual  understanding,  fellowship  and 
co-operation,  should  proceed  without  undue  delay  to  the 
stage  of  official  negotiations,  or  at  least  of  conversations, 
and  in  particular  should  produce,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a 
preliminary  or  provisional  draft  scheme  of  union  for  sub- 
mission to  their  constituencies.” 

7.  “The  Conference  . . . regards  the  scheme  for 
Church  union  in  South  India,  about  which  three  Churches, 
are  now  negotiating,  as  deserving  of  particular  attention 
and  study,  because  in  it  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
include  within  a united  Church  communions  belonging  to 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyteral  and  the  Congregational 
principles.  The  importance  of  prayerful  study  of  this 
scheme  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  union 
negotiations  based  on  its  principles  are  in  progress  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  dealing  with  this  and  with  similar 
cases,  the  Churches  of  East  and  West  alike  may  be  called 
upon  for  great  acts  of  trust. 
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DISCIPLES  AND  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST. 


Disciples  of  Christ  in  America  and  Churches  of  Christ 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Note:  This  statement  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  to 
Restudy  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  by  the  Union  Committee  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Owing  to 
war  conditions  it  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  it  to  the 
International  Convention  of  Disciples  in  America  and  to  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Chapter  I,  pp.  1-3.  Introduction. 

The  Union  Movements  which  have  been  consummated 
since  Lausanne,  1927,  have  brought  great  joy  to  us,  in  common 
with  all  Christians,  but  we  rejoice  in  them  the  more  because 
we  belong  to  a movement  which  (having  its  roots  in  the  work 
of  men  in  the  eighteenth  century  like  John  Glas,  1695-1773, 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland)  came  into  being  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  specific  purpose  of  uniting  all 
Christians  in  one  body,  the  universal  Church. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  real  difficulties  which  lie 
ahead,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  union  of  bodies  with 
a strictly  Catholic  tradition  and  those  with  a strictly  Protestant 
tradition.  As  belonging  to  a tradition  which  Professor  Will  of 
Strassbourg  has  described  as  that  of  a “bridge  church”,*  we 
bumbly  trust  that  we  may  be  used  of  God  in  the  realization  of 
this  object,  and  that  our  witness  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
ment may  be  used  to  this  end,  rather  than  to  the  asserting  of 
any  strictly  denominational  aims. 

Chapter  II,  pp.  4-7.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  rejoice  that  the  representatives  met  at  Edinburgh 
were  able  to  come  to  agreement  on  this  statement,  and  thus, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  end  an  age-long  controversy 
which  has  been  a bone  of  contention,  first  between  Pelagians, 
Augustinians,  and  semi-Pelagians  in  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and 
then  between  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  since  the  Reformation.  As  with  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East,  this  has  largely  been  a question  outside 
our  traditional  life  and  witness.  Many  of  the  terms  familiar 
to  the  controversy  have  scarcely  been  heard  amongst  us.  This 
is  perhaps  because  our  Fathers  in  the  Faith  conceived  of 
salvation  in  strictly  personal  terms  rather  than  in  mechanical 
or  legal  terms,  anticipating  in  this  respect  a good  many  of  the 
positions  taken  up  by  Dr.  Oman  in  his  Grace  and  Personality. 
They  thus  avoided  that  sense  of  contradiction  between  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  freedom  and  responsibility  which  has 
been  the  centre  and  ground  of  the  controversy,  and  rigidly 


* See  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
p.  499. 
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eschewed  all  quasi-physical  notions  of  grace.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  nowhere  are  such  notions  introduced  into  this 
report,  and  that  underlying  it  is  this  personal  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  God  and  man.  It  might  have 
helped,  however,  towards  the  clarity  of  this  chapter  if  this 
personal  understanding  had  been  explicitly  stated.  For 
instance,  it  would  have  lit  up  the  sentence  on  p.  4 that  "His 
grace,  thus  manifested,  is  appropriated  by  faith,  which  itself 
is  the  gift  of  God”.  In  our  view  of  the  matter  this  sentence 
does,  not  sufficiently  guard  against  mystical  notions  of  faith, 
which  have  at  times  been  uppermost  in  the  theologies  of  some 
Churches  and  are  not  entirely  absent  to-day,  and  in  fact  are 
being  stressed  in  some  contemporary  theologies  which  make 
God  responsible  for  the  granting  of  faith  to  some  and  the  with- 
holding of  it  from  others.  This  is  a notion  against  which  we 
have  witnessed  throughout  our  history.  We  should,  however, 
raise  no  objection  to  the  statement  that  "faith  is  the  gift  of 
God”,  understanding  that  it  is  God  who  creates  faith  in  us 
(faith,  as  the  Report  says,  being  "whole-hearted  trust  in  God 
and  His  promises”)  because  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  as  utterly 
trustworthy. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statement  on  p.  5,  referring  to 
theories  which  attempt  to  reconcile  God’s  sovereignty  and 
man’s  responsibility  and  stating  that  "such  theories  are  not 
part  of  the  Christian  Faith”.  But  we  should  have  liked  to  see, 
somewhere  in  the  Report,  an  explication  of  this  statement, 
though  perhaps  this  chapter  is  not  the  proper  place  for  it.  We 
have  always  contended  that  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
Faith  should  be  clearly  separated  from  Theologies  and 
theologoumena.  It  has  been  our  contention  that  the  failure 
to  make  this  separation  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  aned  seventeenth 
centuries  (both  Catholic  and  Protestant).  As  we  see  it,  it  is 
an  important  matter  that  this  confusion  should  be  cleared  up, 
as  many-  of  these  Confessions  are  still  binding  on  some  of  the 
Churches  sharing  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement.  The 
Primitive  Creeds,  in  the  main,  steered  clear  of  this  confusion. 
We  have  always  stressed  the  primitive  conception  that  dogma 
has  to  do  with  facts  of  history,  and  not  with  abstract  reasoning 
and  speculative  theologies,  though  we  have  recognised  at  the 
same  time  that  theology  has  a legitimate  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  "The  Faith”  is  related  much  more  to  the  realm  of 
action  than  to  that  of  thought.  It  has  to  do  with  the  redeeming 
acts  of  God  which  find  their  centre  in  the  birth,  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  historical  facts,  for  the 
man  of  faith,  become  moral  and  spiritual  facts — things,  not 
words;  so  that  faith  in  us  becomes  a personal  response  to  the 
given  thing.  Moreover,  facts  have  a finality  which  ideas 
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cannot  possess : they  do  not  grow  old  and  become  out-moded — 
which  certainly  happens  to  theologies.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  regard  Confessions  which  indulge  in  theological  specula- 
tion as  a serious  embarrassment  and  hindrance  to  the  union 
of  the  Churches,  and  we  welcome  the  assertion  that  they  “are 
not  part  of  the  Christian  Faith.” 

Chapter  III , pp.  8-14..  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word 
of  God. 

(i)  The  Word  of  God. 

In  the  main  we  would  agree  with  this  section,  but  we  feel 
that  there  would  have  been  less  confusion  in  discussing  the 
question  of  revelation  outside  Christ,  if  a closer  examination 
had  been  undertaken  of  what  is  meant  by  “revelation”  in  the 
Christian  sense.  An  early  teacher  amongst  us,  Alexander 
Campbell,  made  some  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
problem.*  He  pointed  out  that  revelation,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  sense  (in  the  sense  of  “Biblical  realism,”  as  Kraemer 
would  say) , has  nothing  to  do  with  opinions  or  abstract  reason- 
ings, with  communicated  knowledge  as  such.  It  is  something 
done,  rather  than  said.  The  Bible,  as  a vehicle  of  revelation, 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  what  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
has  promised  to  do.f  A better  word  for  what  the  Scriptures 
mean  by  revelation  (i.e.,  a better  word  so  far  as  our  English 
usage  is  concerned)  would  be  manifestation.  The  Biblical 
notion  seems  to  be  that  God  has  manifested  Himself  in 
significant  action — something  historical,  concrete,  and  ethical; 
whereas  the  word  “revelation”  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
the  notion  of  God  communicating  to  men  saving  knowledge 


* See  The  Christian  System.,  (1835),  p.  109. 

f If  we  grasp  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the  Word  of  God  is  an 
acted  word  much  more  than  a spoken  word — action  rather  than 
speech;  (2)  that  the  perfect  example  of  the  Word  of  God  is  “the 
Word  made  flesh,”  in  whom  action  and  speech  are  perfectly 
correlated;  (3)  that  the  Word  of  God  exhibits  the  character  of 
God,  and  only  in  a relative  way  defines  for  us  such  metaphysical 
notions  as  those  relating  to  impassibility,  substance,  essence,  etc.; 
we  are  freed  from  traditional  theories  of  inspiration  and  of  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible,  without  losing  our  hold  on  the  notion 
of  the  Bible  as  the  vehicle  which  alone  conveys  to  us  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Act.  We  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  mistaking  the 
environment  in  which  the  action  is  set  (including  its  elementary 
notions  of  world  order,  morals,  etc.)  for  the  action  itself.  Neither 
can  we  make  the  naive  judgment  that  some  portions  of  the  Bible, 
being  more  elementary  than  others,  are  of  no  importance.  For 
the  Christian,  every  part  of  the  Bible  will  be  interspersed  by  the 
standard  which  we  have  in  the  “Word  made  flesh.”  Pursuing 
our  task  in  the  true  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,  we  shall  no  longer 
treat  the  book  as  if  it  were  a set  of  abstract  propositions  with 
logical  coherence,  but  shall  discover  the  consistency  of  the  Bible 
in  that  concrete  realm  which  belongs  to  moral  personality,  the 
realm  of  purpose.  With  such  a view  of  revelation  our  critical 
enquiries  will  be  in  no  danger  of  discarding  the  kernel  of 
revelation  when  we  have  outgrown  the  husk  in  which  it  has 
appeared. 
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about  the  universe  or  about  the  metaphysical  ground  of  His 
existence  and  the  grounds  of  our  existence  in  Him.  It  is 
frequently  used  even  to  mean  the  conveying  of  information! 

Now,  if  redemption  depends  on  the  action  of  God  Himself 
— and  if,  as  Wieman  asserts,  only  God  is  able  to  work  perfectly 
in  the  concrete — and  not  upon  our  receiving  a “key  to  know- 
ledge” which  will  enable  us  to  find  our  way  about  in  the 
cosmos  (a  purely  Gnostic  idea),  then  three  things  follow. 
First,  it  follows  that  this  saving  action  of  God  must  have 
happened  in  each  particular  event  at  one  time  and  in  one  place. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  diffused  action  as  there  is 
diffused  knowledge,  action  of  necessity  being  concrete  historical 
event.  What  the  Christian  calls  revelation  is  unique  and  un- 
repeatable, and  different  in  kind  from  any  other  knowledge  of 
God  to  which  the  term  revelation  is  applied.  Second,  it 
follows  that  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  God  there  are  other 
revelations,  such  as  that  given  in  nature  and  that  given  in 
other  religions.  Neither  is  the  idea  of  a praeparatio  evangelica 
shut  out.  Third,  the  way  is  opened  up  for  Biblical  scholar- 
ship to  be  at  the  same  time  loyal  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  unhampered  by  theories  of  inspiration. 

(ii)  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition, 
there  is  a traditional  attitude  in  Disciple  scholars  which  may 
help  towards  a solution.  If  we  look  at  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  in  their  most  absolute  forms,  we  see  that  the 
real  difference  between  them  is  the  question  as  to  the  seat  of 
authority.  Both  agree  that  ultimately  Jesus  is  the  source  of 
authority  in  the  Church.  Protestants  claim  that  the  authority 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  (sola  scriptura), 
though,  paradoxically  enough,  they  often  emphasize  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  present-day  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  urge  the  necessity  of  moving  with  the  times.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Catholics  claim  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Church,  the  Church  being  before  the  New 
Testament  and  itself  the  “Pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.” 
For  them  the  Church  as  a living  body  functions  as  the  organ 
of  authority  in  every  age.  This  doctrine,  it  would  appear, 
should  allow  for  development  (as  Newman  claimed  over 
against  Protestantism),  and  should  enable  the  Catholic 
Churches  to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  day.  But,  paradoxically  enough,  Catholics  have 
often  been  most  insistent  on  appealing  to  what  is  primitive. 

It  would  appear  that  the  whole  trouble  on  the  question 


* Along  with  this  emphasis  on  the  present-day  witness  and  activity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  generally  goes  the  ignoring  of  His  activity  in 
other  ages  of  the  Church,  especially  the  conciliar  and  Mediaeval 
periods. 
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of  authority  springs  from  setting  the  New  Testament  over 
against  the  Church  or  the  Church  over  against  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This,  early  Disciple  scholars  refused  to  do.  Although 
they  claimed  that  if  we  wished  to  know  what  Christianity  is 
we  must  go  to  the  New  Testament  documents,  and  to  these 
documents  alone  in  the  first  place,  they  were  well  aware  that 
the  Church  was  before  the  New  Testament.  They  knew  that 
we  do  not  see  nor  hear  Christ  apart  from  the  Church.  But 
they  also  saw  that  to  stress  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  to 
neglect  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  was  a movement  in 
the  direction  of  subjectivity  and  not  of  objectivity  as  might 
be  supposed — a movement  which  might  quite  easily  reduce 
the  Church  to  the  level  of  a human  society  and  the  Christian 
Faith  to  a theosophy  wholly  divorced  from  history.*  The 
New  Testament,  which  was  a collection  of  the  earliest 
Christian  literature  and  contained  the  most  primitive  tradition 
of  the  Church,  was,  for  them,  the  norm  by  which  all  future 
developments  in  Christianity  must  be  tested.  As  such  it  was 
the  bulwark  against  all  wilful  preferences  and  the  guarantee 
of  objectivity  and  given-ness  in  the  Christian  system.  It  had 
reference  to  the  creative  period  of  Church  history,  the  period 
which  alone  could  have  significance  for  what  was  fundamental 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  Christianity. 

But  early  Disciple  scholars  saw  with  equal  clearness  that 
to  overstress  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  against  that 
of  the  Church  was  to  make  of  Christianity  a “book  religion” 
and  to  reduce  the  New  Testament  to  the  level  of  a “rule 
book,”  giving  rein  to  private  interpretations  of  a literalistic 
and  legalistic  kindf  So  that,  whilst  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  New  Testament  and  urging  a return  to  New  Testament 
Christianity,  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  private  interpetation, 
and  declared  that  no  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
authoritative  unless  supported  and  approved  by  the 
considered,  qualified,  scholarship  of  the  Church  catholic, 
and  witnessed  to  by  a consensus  fidelium.%  They  set  the 
Scriptures  within  a living  institution  and  so  allowed  for 
development  of  thought  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  This  meant 
that  what  they  sought  in  the  Scriptures  was  not  a final  and 
absolute  interpretation,  but  an  authoritative  one;  and,  further, 
that  the  very  livingness  of  the  Church  meant  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  there  must  be  scope  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  such  development  must  be  of  a body  which 


* This  is  what  came  near  to  happening  in  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  apologia  presented  for  Catholicism  by 
Loisy  and  Tyrrell.  It  actually  happened  in  the  Gnostic  Churches 
of  the  Conciliar  period. 

t “It  is  not  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  . . . that  the  Church  should  be 
governed  by  a written  document  alone.”  Christian  System,  p.  173. 
t See  A Declaration  and  Address,  by  Thomas  Campbell.  (1809.) 
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had  original  identity  and  character  and  could  never  become  a 
contradiction  of  itself. 

To  us  it  seems  that  only  through  some  such  treatment  of 
the  question  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition  can  Christians 
experience  that  subtle  combination  of  freedom  with  loyalty 
to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  be  freed  from  the  dead  hand 
of  literalism,  and  from  denial,  through  the  following  of  human 
caprice,  of  her  own  proper  nature  and  witness. 

(iii)  The  Church  : Our  Common  Faith. 

We  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  this  section.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  the  idea  stressed  that  “the  Church  is  the 
people  of  the  New  Covenant,  fulfilling  and  transcending  all 
that  the  Old  Covenant  foreshadowed” ; for  this  was  a point 
which  was  particularly  stressed  by  our  Fathers  in  the  Faith 
in  a day  when  it  was  little  understood.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Hebrew  word  Frith  had  itself  nothing  to  do  with  a legal 
enactment,  but  referred  to  relationships  of  a purely  personal 
order,  so  that  Abraham  is  properly  described  in  the  New 
Testament  as  “the  friend  of  God.”  The  word  was  translated 
in  the  Septuagint  by  8ta0Y)X7]  (testament),  which,  as  they 
claimed,  was  unfortunate.  A better  equivalent  would  have 
been  <juv0fjXYj.  They  therefore  refused  to  speak  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  preferring  to 
speak  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  Covenant  Scriptures. 
By  this  they  intended  to  convey  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
a kind  of  dead  legacy,  implying  an  unalterable  legal  instru- 
ment, but  a living  witness  within  a living  society,  related  to  a 
living  God.*  And  further,  they  intended  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Israel  of  God  is  in  a love  relationship  to  God  and 
not  in  a legal  relationship.  This  had  been  lost  sight  of  in 
later  Jewish  ecclesiasticism,  as  it  has  often  been  covered  up  in 
Christian  ecclesiasticism.  In  Christ  Jesus  it  was  clearly  mani- 
fested and  sealed  by  His  own  life  of  love.  Campbell  said, 
speaking  of  the  Church’s  continual  need  to  express  her  life 
and  witness  in  changing  conditions,  “the  law  of  love  is  the 
supreme  law  of  expediency  . . . this  is  the  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  of  the  Christian  Institution.  We  cannot  love  by  law, 
but  we  can  walk  in  love,  with  no  other  law  but  that  of  love”.f 
Here  he  echoed  the  mind  of  St.  Augustine  when  he  said,  “Love 
God  and  do  what  you  like”.  Thus,  Disciples  have  held  to  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  soundly  Catholic  as  the  Catholic 


* Cf.  Bishop  Gore:  “But  surely  it  would  have  been  a great  gain  if 
we  had  spoken  of  ‘the  Old’  and  ‘the  New  Covenants’  rather  than 
‘the  Old  and  New  Testaments’;  for  the  latter  word  suggests  a 
legacy  from  one  who  is  gone,  and  the  former  an  established  and  a 
permanent  relationship  with  one  who  is  alive.”  The  Bible  in  the 
Church,  in  A New  Commentary,  p.  11. 
t See  The  Christian  System,  p.  94;  also  The  Sermon  on  the  Law 
(1816). 
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doctrine  itself,  but  they  have  preferred  to  rest  their  case  for 
the  oneness  of  the  visible  Church  on  the  Pauline  basis  of  liberty 
and  corporate  loyalty.  They  have  not  felt  that  loyalty  is  best 
preserved  in  the  Body  by  legalised  standards  such  as  those 
embodied  in  Canon  Law.  They  have  preferred  to  trust  to  the 
fact  expressed  by  Josiah  Royce,  that  "in  loyalty,  when  loyalty 
is  properly  defined,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  moral  law". 
They  have  sought  to  secure  a personal  basis  for  love  working 
itself  out  in  loyalty  to  Jesus  and  to  the  corporate  society  which 
is  His  Body,  the  Church,  and  to  stress  the  fact  that  to  be  a 
traitor  to  such  a loyalty,  based  and  founded  in  love,  is  a more 
heinous  sin  than  to  rebel  against  law  or  to  be  a little  muddle 
headed  about  some  theological  statement.  In  practice,  this 
dependence  on  a truly  personal  basis  of  liberty  and  corporate 
loyalty  will  mean  that  any  authority  which  the  Church  exer- 
cises, where  there  is  any  danger  (either  through  ignorance  or 
wilfulness)  of  mutilating  the  Church’s  Faith,  must  depend 
upon  a free  and  not  upon  a managed  consensus. 

(iv)  The  Church  : Agreements  and  Differences. 

The  second  paragraph  we  find  rather  confusing.  It  is 
not  clear  whether,  in  the  early  part  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "invisible  Church"  is  being  used  in  the  accepted 
Lutheran  sense,  or  is  being  used  to  denote  the  Church  in 
Heaven.  If  the  former,  we  may  say  that  traditionally  we  have 
always  emphasized  the  reality  of  the  visible  Church  as  against 
any  doctrine  of  the  invisible  Church  which  suggests  that  "the 
true  Church  need  not  be  visible,  and  the  visible  Church  need 
not  be  true."  We  would  agree  entirely  that  there  is  a sense  in 
which  the  word  Church  can  be  used  to  mean  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed — the  Church  militant  and  the  Church 
triumphant. 

The  difficulty  referred  to  in  the  third  paragraph  does  not 
arise  with  us,  as  Baptism  is  administered  only  to  those  who 
have  made  an  open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

(v)  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  general  tendency  in  our  Churches  has  been  to  stress 
the  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the . 
Church  as  God’s  instrument  for  the  extension  of  His  rule  in 
every  sphere;  but  differing  views  as  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Kingdom  in  relation  to  its  consummation  have  not  been 
felt  to  be  of  great  moment,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they 
should  act  as  a barrier  to  full  communion  between  Churches. 

(vi)  The  Function  of  the  Church. 

We  agree  with  this  section,  but  feel  that  in  the  final 
paragraph  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "The  Church  must  pro- 
claim the  righteous  love  of  God,"  rather  than  "the  righteous- 
ness of  God." 
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(vii)  The  Gift  of  Prophecy  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Word. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  this  paragraph  and 
especially  that  the  Edinburgh  Conference  should  recognize 
that  “the  call  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel  and  to  declare 
God’s  will  does  not  come  to  the  ordained  ministry  alone”;  and 
that  “the  Church  greatly  needs  and  should  both  expect  and 
welcome  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  teaching  by 
the  laity,  both  men  and  women”.  Throughout  our  history  it 
has  been  our  practice  to  foster  such  gifts,  though  in  the  earlier 
days  of  our  history  the  exercise  of  such  gifts  in  the  Church 
was  strictly  confined  to  men.  More  lately  this  is  not  universally 
the  case. 

(viii)  “ Una  Sancta ” and  our  Divisions. 

As  belonging  to  a movement  which  originated  in  the 
recognition  of  the  sin  of  schism  and  the  desire  to  see  realized 
one  holy,  catholic,  Church,  we  find  ourselves  in  very  real 
agreement  with  this  section,  and  rejoice  that  it  appears  in  the 
Edinburgh  Report. 

Chapter  IV,  pp.  15-17.  The  Communion  of  Saints. 

We  are  glad  that  some  discussion  of  this  problem  took 
place  and  that  there  is  a general  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
in  worship  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven 
are  one  before  God.  Some  parts  of  this  chapter  we  find 
obscure,  especially  the  paragraph  on  p.  16  beginning  “There 
are  Churches  . . . ” In  the  next  paragraph  it  is  not  clear  what 
is  meant  by  “holy  things”.  From  here  onwards  the  chapter 
is  admirable,  though  we  should  regard  it  as  particularly 
dangerous  to  encourage  asking  for  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
before  God,  as  distinct  from  praying  for  the  departed. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  develop  a theology  relating  to  the  status  of  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  nor  to  the  hierarchy  of  created  beings 
including  angels.  Such  matters  are  highly  speculative  and 
remote  from  the  real  problems  with  which  theology  has  to 
grapple.  The  history  of  their  pursuit  and  the  practices  which 
have  sprung  from  this  highly  speculative  attitude  do  not 
encourage  their  re-introduction  by  Churches  which  have  left 
them  on  one  side. 

Chapter  V , pp.  18-27.  The  Church  of  Christ,  Ministry  and 
Sacraments. 

We  find  that  this  report  goes  very  little  further  than 
that  of  Lausanne,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  far,  though  at 
points  there  is  clearer  definition  and  statement.  In  ten  years 
practically  no  advance  has  been  made  in  this  field.  This  goes 
to  prove  two  things.  First,  it  proves  that  it  is  on  the  question 
of  Ministry  and  Sacraments  that  our  greatest  differences 
appear,  and  that  without  the  solution  of  these  differences  there 
is  no  possibility  of  real  union.  This  does  not  mean,  as  some 
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would  suppose,  that  we  should  think  of  the  sacraments  as  a 
kind  of  encumbrance  which  should  be  got  rid  of,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  sacraments  are  vitally  related  to  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  Gospel  and  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 
'Second,  it  proves  what  was  contended  in  a Memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  Union  Committee  of  British  Disciples  when  the 
programme  for  Edinburgh  was  being  considered,  that  no 
further  advance  could  be  made  with  the  question  of  Ministry 
and  Sacraments  until  the  question  of  the  Nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the  problem  of  authority 
had  been  considered.  We  are  glad  that  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference came  to  this  conclusion  and  that  a Commission  on  that 
subject  is  now  in  progress. 

(i)  The  Authority  for  the  Sacraments. 

We  agree  in  the  main  with  this  section  and  are  glad  that 
the  matter  has  been  so  clearly  stated. 

No.  5 is  somewhat  ambiguous.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
“controlled  and  tested  by  Scripture’'?  By  some  it  will  be 
taken  to  mean  that  sacramental  practice  in  every  age  and  locus 
of  the  Church  must  tally  in  every  particular  with  statements 
in  Holy  Scripture  about  it.  By  others  it  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized that  the  references  to  precise  action  in  the  Scriptures  are 
so  sparse  that  room  is  left  for  all  kinds  of  deviation.  Now 
precision  of  rite  is  an  important  matter;  for  sacraments  are 
essentially  symbolic  action,  and  this  action  may  easily  be 
impaired  by  lack  of  attention  to  precision.  But  not  all 
developments  in  sacramental  rite  are  an  impairing  of  the  rite 
itself,  and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  developments 
which  are  permissible  and  those  which  are  not.  We  submit 
that  the  test  of  a development,  as  to  whether  it  is  permissible 
or  not,  is  whether  it  constitutes  a contradiction  of  the  essential 
nature  and  genius  of  Christianity;  and  that  this  essential 
nature  and  genius  is  witnessed  to  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  a record  of  the  most  primitive  tradition  of  the  Church  and 
which  contains  the  creative  experience  of  the  Church.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  say  “All  Church  tradition  regarding  the 
sacraments  ought  to  be  controlled  and  tested  by  Scripture,  so 
that  no  development  in  rite  be  considered  permissible  which 
is  a contradiction  of  the  essential  genius  of  Christianity’  ’ ? 

(ii)  The  Nature  of  the  Sacraments. 

We  welcome  the  statement  that  the  sacraments  are  no 
bare  symbols,  but  means  whereby  grace  is  received,  and  that 
such  grace  is  corporately  determined  and  is  bestowed  by  the 
personal  action  of  Christ  upon  the  believer.  This  emphasis  on 
personal  action  as  over  against  quasi-physical  conceptions  was 
made  by  our  Fathers  in  the  Faith.  If  pursued  it  would  lift 
the  whole  of  sacramental  doctrine  from  the  metaphysical 
sphere  into  the  ethical,  and  would  make  metaphysical  theories 
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as  to  the  nature  of  the  Presence/’  etc.,  mere  theologourrpena, 
speculations  not  to  be  made  binding  as  part  of  the  Faith.  The 
statement  would  be  clearer  if,  as  the  Baptist  delegates,  sug- 
gested, it  read  "faith  on  the  part  of  the  recipient/’  This  was 
plainly  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  p.  27, 
where  it  was  said : "It  seems  universally  agreed  that  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  receiving  the  Grace  of  a Sacrament  is  the 
faith  of  the  recipient  ; and  again:  "Now  there  is  universal 
agreement  among  Christian  theologians  that  a Sacrament 
cannot  be  efficacious  as  a means  of  Grace  unless  there  is  faith 
in  the  recipient’’.  This  is  implied  on  p.  6 of  the  Edinburgh 
Report  in  the  sentence:  "In  both  (the  Word  and  the  Sacra- 
ments) the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  shewn  forth,  given,  and 
through  faith  received’’. 

We  should  agree  that  God’s  gracious  action  is  not  limited 
by  His  sacraments,  but  we  should  endorse  the  statement  of  the 
Orthodox  delegation  that  "Sacraments  are  divinely  instituted 
means  of  grace  generally  necessary  for  salvation’’  (footnote  2, 
p.  19). 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  find  such  clear  expressions 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  accomplishes 
every  sacrament,  and  that  the  Minister  of  the  sacrament  is  only 
instrumental,  and  that  even  as  Minister  of  the  sacrament  he  is 
not  so  in  his  own  personal  right,  but  as  Minister  of  the  Church; 
for  with  us,  not  only  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  that  of 
Holy  Communion  may  be  administered  by  a "layman’’  if  he 
be  appointed  by  the  Church  to  do  so. 

(iii)  The  Number  of  the  Sacraments. 

Among  us,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  has  never  been  clearly  defined,  but  general  practice 
would  seem  to  recognize  but  two,-  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  authorised  institutions  in  which  the  action  exhibits 
and  re-presents  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  These  primary  sacra- 
ments are  obviously  of  a different  nature  than  those  for  which 
equal  status  is  often  claimed;*  for  in  them  Christ  is  visibly 


* Such  men  Alexander  Campbell,  in  The  Christian  System,  p.  174 

fTjJ  ?°Sert  Mlllli^u’  The  Scheme  of  Redemption,  p.  361,  f.,have 
included  amongst  the  sacraments  such  things  as  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  fasting,  prayer  con- 
feSf?£  sms,  praise,  and  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  will  as  Baptism 
Eucharist  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  men  use  the 
word  ordinance  where  general  usage  to-day  would  prefer 
sacrament  . If  we  accept  so  general  a definition  of  sacrament 
as  that  of  Campbell,  as  the  mode  in  which  the  grace  of  God  acts 
upon  human  nature,  ’ we  may  include  the  rites  of  ordination  and 
marriage.  But  we  have  held  that  this  practice  would  empty  the 
two  primary  sacraments  of  their  rightful  fullness  of  meaning 
Hence  we  have  regarded  the  Lord’s  Day  as  reflecting  in  some  senile 
^Sa^ental  character  of  the  central  act  of  worship  thl 
Eucharist,  in  memorializing  and  exhibiting  Christ’s  resurrection 
But  we  do  not  usually  call  the  day  a sacrament,  although  under 

employment’o0/ theS ternn SaSS  We  W°Uld  not  COntend  against  the 
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depicted  crucified.  Each  is  a verbum  visible  addressed  to  both 
Church  and  society.  However  valuable  other  rites  of  religion 
may  be,  they  do  not  possess  the  same  authorization,  nor  indeed 
the  same  nature  as  these  two. 

We  agree  that  the  question  of  the  number  of  sacraments 
should  not  be  considered  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  union. 

(iv)  Validity. 

We  welcome  the  statement  in  paragraph  i and  would 
especially  emphasize  the  reference  to  the  necessity  of  faith. 
We  also  welcome  the  opinion  expressed  in  paragraph  2 that 
“although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  secure  that  sacra- 
ments should  be  performed  regularly  and  canonically,  yet  no 
judgment  should  be  pronounced  by  any  Church,  denying  the 
“validity’  ’ of  the  sacraments  performed  by  any  Christian 
Church  which  believes  itself  to  be  observing  what  Christ 
appointed’’.*  Whilst  it  is  right  that  we  should  define  the 
“matter’’  and  “form’’  of  a sacrament  and  not  consider  them 
to  be  of  no  moment,  yet,  in  the  divided  state  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  sacramental  doctrine  and  practice,  the  paragraph 
we  have  quoted  represents  the  only  possible  procedure,  until 
we  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  Faith  in  this  matter.  The 
term  “validity’’  is  a most  unhappy  word  in  sacramental 
controversy. 

However,  in  the  instance  of  those  who  have  clearly  defined 
their  position  in  respect  to  the  “form’’  and  “matter’’  of  a 
sacrament,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  agree  to  a 
compromise  of  conviction.  We  are  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
Church  cannot  define  as  “valid’’  actions  developed  in  substi- 
tution for  those  instituted  by  our  Lord.  The  Church,  as  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  has  the  duty  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, which  have  been  received,  to  those  who  accept  the 
responsibility  of  presenting  themselves  as  qualified  for  their 
reception.  The  Church  stands  as  the  instrument  of  mediation, 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  Lord,  not  creating  the 
sacrament  within  her  own  life,  and  ministering  this  given  rite 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  those  confessing  the  Lord. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  hold  that  ordination  is  not  an 
essential  condition  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  provided 
that  the  Church  appoints  the  minister  of  the  sacraments.  We 
agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  says:  “What  is 
conferred  in  ordination  is  not  power  to  make  sacramental  a 
rite  which  otherwise  would  not  be  such,  but  authority  (potest as) 
to  administer  sacraments  which  belong  to  the  Church,  and 


* Whilst  Christian  charity  compels  us  to  endorse  this  paragiaph, 
we  must  draw  attention  to  our  statement  below  on  the  nature  of 
Christian  Baptism. 
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which,  therefore,  can  only  be  rightly  administered  by  those 
who  hold  the  Church’s  commission  to  do  so.  The  objection 
to  lay  celebration  is  not  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  inoperative, 
but  that  it  is  a usurpation  by  one  member  of  what  belongs  to 
the  whole  Church.”*  We  submit,  further,  that  the  truth  of 
this  is  witnessed  to  by  the  life  of  the  Church  herself  in  that, 
in  both  East  and  West,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  lay 
Baptism  under  necessity  was  never  regarded  as  invalid.  How 
can  one  sacrament  be  made  to  differ  from  another  in  this 
respect?  The  tradition  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the 
Eucharist  being  dependent  upon  an  ordained  celebrant  has 
surely  grown  out  of  the  desire  to  guard  against  incompetent 
and  faulty  administration.  It  witnesses  to  the  necessity  for 
orderliness  and  right  action  rather  than  to  the  necessity  for 
“order”  in  the  strict  ecclesiastical  sense,  f Naturally,  after 
the  Bishop  relinquished  the  function  of  presiding  at  the  Lord’s 
Table,  the  Presbyter  became  the  normal  minister  of  its  celebra- 


* Thoughts  on  Some  Problems  of  the  Day,  p.  110. 

t Tertullian,  in  an  argument  against  lay  digamy,  takes  it  for  granted 
that,  in  extremis,  the  laic  still  has  the  power  both  to  offer  and  to 
baptize:  “Vani  erimus,  si  putaverimus  quod  sacerdotibus  non  liceat 
laicis  licere.  Nonne  et  laici  sacerdotes  sumus?  . . . Differentiam 
inter  ordinem  et  plebem  constituit  ecclesiae  auctoritas  et  honor 
per  ordinis  concessum  sanctificatus.  Adeo  ubi  ecclesiastici  ordinis 
non  est  concessus,  et  offers,  et  tinguis,  et  sacerdos  es  tibi  solus. 
Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est,  licet  laici”.  de  Exhort.  Cast.  7.  An 
interesting  and  revealing  commentary  on  the  fact  that,  originally, 
lay  celebration,  if  not  unruly,  was  regarded  as  valid,  is  provided 
by  the  classical  Catholic  teaching  that  it  is  Qhrist  Himself  who  is 
the  proper  minister  of  the  sacraments  (see  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
S.Th.  Ill,  q.  64,  a.  9),  and  by  the  fairly  common  practice  of  lay 
absolution  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  La  Confession  aux  laiques 
dans  Veglise  latine  depute  le  VTlIe  jusqu’  au  XlVe  siecle,  by  A. 
Teetaert,  1926).  Albert  the  Great  defended  it  on  the  same  grounds 
as  lay  Baptism.  The  fact  that  down  to  the  close  of  the  10th 
century  it  was  common  for  laymen,  including  women,  to  act  as 
ministers  of  viaticum  is  a further  testimony  to  the  thesis  that 
originally  what  distinguished  the  laic  from  the  cleric  was  not  some 
character  indelibilis,  possessed  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the  former, 
the  lack  of  which  in  the  laic  prevented  him  under  any  circum- 
stances from  administering  the  Eucharist.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  when  we  remember  that  John  Teutonicus 
claimed  that  a layman,  if  need  be,  could  perform  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  (See  Fr  Gillmann,  Die  Lehre  der  Scholastik  vom 
Spender  der  Firmung  und  des  W eihesakramentes,  1920).  The  strict 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  minister  of  the  sacraments  is  that 
Christ  our  Lord  is  minister  principalis,  primarius,  and  that  priests 
are  only  ministri  secundarii  et  instrumentales.  In  the  10th  Canon 
of  Session  vii  of  the  Council  of  Trent  an  effort  is  made  (though 
elsewhere  it  is  admitted  that  Baptism  and  Matrimony  may  in 
certain  circumstances  be  administered  by  anybody)  to  rebut 
Luther’s  claim  that,  under  like  circumstances,  a valid  Eucharist 
might  be  celebrated  by  a layman.  This  had  reference  to  the  Bull 
Exsurge  Domine  of  the  15th  of  June,  1525.  The  Bull  itself  is 
unconvincing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pure  Roman 
doctrine  admits  that  priests  in  their  celebration  are  only  sub- 
ordinate servants,  and  when  the  Petrine  declaration  that  we  are  all 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  (I  Pet.,  ii,  5)  has  to  be  explained  away 
as  purely  figurative! 
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tion.  We  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  custom  of  reserving  to 
the  Bishop  and  the  Presbyter  the  right  to  consecrate,  for  whilst 
in  the  Didache  (whatever  its  date)  it  is  still  possible  for  a 
prophet  (virtually  a layman  from  the  point  of  view  of  order) 
to  offer  the  Thanksgiving,  in  the  Apostolic  Tradition  of 
Hippolytus  the  layman  is  forbidden  to  do  so,  but  a Deacon  may 
still  bless.  In  the  next  century  there  is  still  varying  practice 
with  respect  to  Confessors.  Gradually  this  hardens  into  the 
theory  of  ‘ ‘validity' ’ connected  with  Presbyterial  orders. 

With  paragraphs  3 and  4 we  are  in  complete  agreement. 


(v)  Baptism. 

Here  we  enter  upon  controversial  ground.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  opening  statement  of  this  section  is  clumsily 
phrased,  i.e.  “administered  with  water”.  Where  the  original 
symbolism  of  Baptism  has  been  retained  the  phrase  is  hardly 
apt.  Apart  from  this,  we  would  agree  with  the  statement  in 
the  first  paragraph,  qualified  by  the  footnote  of  the  Baptist 
delegates,  though  we  should  not  base  our  witness  either  for 
the  full  symbolism  of  Baptism  or  the  rejection  of  Infant 
Baptism  solely  upon  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

Two  questions  are  in  dispute — the  major  question  of  the 
Baptism  of  Infants,  a practice  which  begins  to  appear  late  in 
the  second  century  and  becomes  universal  after  the  teaching 
of  St.  Augustine;  and  the  lesser,  though  not  unimportant, 
question  of  the  impairing  of  the  rite  by  departing  from  the 
original  symbolism. 

With  regard  to  Infant  Baptism,  the  historical  question  is 
not  now  in  doubt.  If  the  practice  is  to  be  justified  it  must  be 
justified  a praxi  ecclesiae*  Infant  Baptism  was  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Church  after  the  Apostolic  age.  But  this 
would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  it,  nor  is  it 
the  real  ground  on  which  Disciples  have  regarded  its  intro- 
duction as  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  Christendom;  for 
Disciples  recognise  that  within  the  praxis  of  the  Church  there 
may  be  development  and  change.  In  this  sense  they  have 
always  recognised  a law  of  expediency.  They  have  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  Infant  Baptism  because  it  has  set  within 
the  Church  a standing  contradiction  of  the  essential  moral  and 
personal  relationship  on  which  discipleship  is  based  f For 


* See  The  Ideas  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  by  N.  P.  Williams, 
pp.  550  et  se q.  See  also  The  Christian  Faith  by  Th.  Haering,  p.  758. 
t See  St.  Matt.  X,  34-37,  where  the  paterfamilias  idea  is  clearly 
rejected. 
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us  what  is  sub-personal  is  sub-Christian.*  If  it  is  true  as 
President  J.  S.  Whale  says,  that  “sacraments  as  a means  of 
grace  cannot  be  addressed  to  non-ethical  non-personal  nature 
or  substance,  supposed  to  form  the  substratum  of  human  life’  ’ , 
it  surely  follows  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  cannot  be 
addressed  to  infants  a few  days  old,  unless  we  empty  it  of  all 
content  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a Church  ceremony 
without  power  to  convey  the  personal  action  of  God.  This, 
Disciples  refuse  to  do,  not  only  because  such  a “low”  view  of 
Baptism  is  a contradiction  of  all  pre-Reformation  Church 
belief,  but  also  because  we  have  contended  that  in  a true 
personal  relationship  there  must  be  sacramental  action,  and 
further,  that  in  sacramental  action  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
not  only  on  what  is  our  response  (what  is  subjective)  but  on 
what  is  given  (what  is  objective).  This  objective  side — the 
action  of  God — in  a historical  existence  can  only  be  set  forth 
and  guaranteed  by  some  positive  institution,  which  is  dramatic 
action  conveying  what  it  symbolises,  as  dramatic  action  always 
does  in  the  realm  of  deep  personal  relationship.  For  us, 
Baptism,  when  properly  administered  to  penitent  believers, 
becomes  the  significant  action  in  which  they  make  their 
response  to  God’s  holy  act  of  love,  which  is  symbolically  set 
forth  in  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water.  The  penitent 
dies  to  sin,  and  is  buried,  and  raised  to  a new  life  in  the 
likeness  of  his  Lord’s  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  The 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  terms  of  substance  and 
the  infusion  of  life  is  rejected  by  us.  But  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  in  terms  of  personal  surrender  and 
moral  response  to  the  real  action  of  God  is  a doctrine  which 
we  hold.  This  real  action  of  God,  once  set  forth  and  placarded 
on  the  historical  plane  in  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  now  repeated  in  the  life  of  the  surrendered 
individual  by  the  corporate  symbolic  action  of  Baptism.  It  is 
a doctrine  of  co-experiencing  which  we  hold,  and  it  removes  the 
fact  of  conversion  from  the  haunting  realms  of  uncertainty  to 
which  it  is  bound  by  experiential  forms  of  Christianity, 
whether  mystical  or  otherwise,  and  lifts  it  into  the  realm  of 
objectivity  without  depriving  it  of  moral  effect. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  shew  how  important  it  is 
that  there  should  be  no  impairing  of  the  rite  by  changing  the 
symbolic  action.  Disciples,  like  the  Orthodox  and  Baptists, 
contend  for  the  full  symbol  of  immersion  as  expressive  of  that 
which  the  rite  conveys — the  benefits  of  Christ’s  passion — and 
that  which  it  sets  forth — the  redeeming  acts  of  God’s  Holy 


* The  history  of  Infant  Baptism  clearly  shews  how  it  has  been 
associated  with  sub-personal  and  quasi-physical  views  of  grace, 
especially  since  St.  Augustine  gave  it  a new  basis  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Guilt  involving  Infant  Damnation. 
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Love;  for  to  Disciples  Baptism  “is  the  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  repeating  themselves  in  the  life  and  pro- 
fession of  the  disciples,  and  proclaiming  to  the  ages  that  He 
who  was  to  come,  is  come”.* 

> (vi)  The  Eucharist. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  in  general  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  the  Report,  for  with  us  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the 
Central  act  of  Christian  worship  and  is  the  chief  service  of 
every  Sunday.  We  inherit  from  our  Glasite  connections  the 
Sunday  morning  service  which  includes,  without  formalism,  all 
the  elements  of  a full  and  corporate  eucharistic  act : invocation, 
penitence,  lections,  prayers  of  the  brethren,  sermon,  offering, 
the  Breaking  of  the  Bread,  and  praise.  In  Disciple  tradition, 
the  service,  though  generally  carried  on  without  ornamenta- 
tion, is  corporate  worship  of  a priestly  character,  free  from  all 
dependence  on  any  one  man  or  his  message,  dependent  only 
on  our  Blessed  Lord  and  the  adoration  which  we  bring  to  the 
place  where,  in  reality,  we  stand  within  the  heavenlies.  The 
Lord’s  Supper  is  for  us  a great  Churchly  service  in  which  the 
Church  offers  worship,  but  not  of  a pattern  of  her  own  design- 
ing. She  offers  worship  through  her  Great  High  Priest,  who 
is  here  set  forth  in  His  Holy  Redeeming  Act  as  sacrificium. 
Upon  this  sacrifice  the  Church  spiritually  feeds  in  fellowship 


* See  The  Messiahship,  by  Walter  Scott,  1859.  We  rejoice  that  this 
view  of  Baptism  has  found  recent  expression  in  the  writings  of 
leading  Baptist  scholars,  as  instanced  by  the  following  passage 
from  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson:  “The  soundest  justification,  on 
modern  lines,  for  the  retention  of  ‘believer’s  baptism’  is  its  intrinsic 
value  and  its  actual  service  to  religious  experience.  Here  we 
must  distinguish  the  mode  from  the  subject  of  baptism — the  way 
it  is  administered  from  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  it  is 
administered.  As  regards  the  mode,  it  is  simply  foolish  for  out- 
siders to  suggest,  as  they  too  often  do,  that  Baptists  are  pedanti- 
cally antiquarian,  because  they  stand  for  more  water  rather  than 
less.  Such  remarks  ignore  the  real  value  of  the  mode  of  immer- 
sion as  practised  in  New  Testament  times.  This  is  set  out  in 
Rom.  VI,  1-4,  where  the  Apostle  is  gathering  into  the  mystical 
unity  of  Christian  experience  three  distinct  sets  of  phenomena. 
The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ — the  historic  facts  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  second  is  the  faith  of  the  believer  in  this  Lord,  a faith 
which  implies  a conversion  from  the  old  life  of  moral  darkness 
to  the  new  life  of  light  and  liberty.  The  third  is  the  actual  going 
down  of  the  believer  irito  the  water  of  baptism,  and  the  actual 
rising  from  it,  after  his  submersion.  Paul  teaches  that  this  physical 
act  is  a kind  of  ‘prophetic  symbolism’  which  does  something.  It 
pledges  the  believer  to  that  life  of  faith  and  moral  regeneration 
which  it  dramatically  sets  forth;  it  identifies  him  with  the  historic 
Person  in  whom  the  regeneration  is  accomplished.  The  three  are 
one  in  mystical  unity,  and  it  is  the  fitness  of  the  symbolism  of 
immersion  which  makes  this  fundamental  unity  apparent.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  go  to  some  little  trouble  in  order  to  proclaim 
such  deep  and  permanent  truths?  Does  not  believer’s  baptism  by 
immersion  proclaim  or  ‘preach’  the  Lord’s  death,  like  the  Supper?” 
Article  on  The  Faith  of  the  Baptists,  in  The  Expository  Times, 
July,  1927. 
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.(communion)  which  is  God’s  giving  and  our  receiving — some- 
thing essentially  personal  rather  than  metaphysical  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  customary  for  us  to 
speak  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  but  we  never 
have  been  in  doubt  about  the  Real  Action  of  God  in  this 
sacrament.  It  has  been  customary  amongst  us  to  interpret 
Gal.  Ill,  i,  “before  whom  Christ  was  visibly  depicted  cruci- 
fied,” as  primarily  a reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,*  which 
is  not  only  a verbum  visibile,  but  a re-presentation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  of  the  redeemed  community.  We  have  also 
emphasised  the  eschatological  character  of  the  sacrament;  and, 
.generally  speaking,  the  character  of  our  service  has  been  less 
penitential  than  Western  rites,  and,  like  Eastern  rites,  much 
more  eucharistic  in  the  sense  of  emphasising  the  note  of 
thanksgiving,  praise,  and  victory — the  Feast  of  Christ  the 
King  and  not  only  of  Christ  the  Victim. 

(vii)  Ministry  : A. 

We  agree  whole-heartedly  with  the  f.our  general  statements 
with  which  this  section  starts. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  successio  apostolica,  we  believe 
that  this  is  a question  which  needs  serious  study,  and  that  it  is 
intimately  related  to  the  more  fundamental  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  statements  of  the  Orthodox  and 
'Old  Catholics  express  quite  different  emphases,  and  of  the  two 
the  Old  Catholic  one  is  further  removed  from  the  rigid  Roman 
Catholic  theory.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  whilst  the  practice 
of  the  Orthodox  Churches  is  uniform,  the  theory  lying  behind 
the  practice  as  expressed  in  the  Orthodox  statement  is  by  no 
means  held  by  all  Orthodox  theologians.  They  differ  also  as 
lo  their  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate,  f The 
Edinburgh  Report  frankly  admits  that  Anglicans  differ  even 
more.  With  such  real  difference  between  theologians  of 
Churches  which  have  maintained  the  Apostolic  Succession,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  set  it  forth  as  a basis  on  which  the 
Churches  should  unite. 

So  far  as  the  historical  question  is  concerned  it  does  not 
.-seem  possible  to  maintain  that  “succession”  has  been  per- 
petuated from  the  beginning  through  the  Episcopate  as  distinct 
from  the  Presbyterate.  We  do  not  think  the  contention  can 
be  maintained  as  a historical  judgment,  but  only  as  a dogmatic 
assertion.  The  Bishop  (as  distinct  from  the  Presbyter)  when 
he  does  appear,  would  seem  not  to  belong  to  a separate 
“order”  but  to  be  primus  inter  pares ; and  here  the  statement 
of  the  Presbyterian  group  seems  to  us  to  rest  on  a sound 
historical  judgment. 


* See  The  Church  of  Christ,  by  T.  Philipps,  p.  274,  1907. 
t See  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  p.  95  et  seq. 
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But,  apart  from  this,  we  should  take  exception  to  the 
theory  which  claims  that  the  ministry  is  “the  body  which,  by 
a special  charisma,  is  the  organ  through  which  the  Church 
spreads  its  means  of  grace  such  as  the  sacraments”;  and  we 
should  take  exception  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a “high- 
clerical”  view  as  opposed  to  a “high-Church”  view. 

Such  a view,  we  believe,  arises  through  the  admission 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church,  of  notions 
which  are  legal  and  mechanical  as  opposed  to  the  Biblical 
conception  of  the  working  of  God’s  grace.  We  cannot  believe 
that  in  the  Church,  which  is  a living  reality,  continuity  is 
maintained  wholly  by  the  structure  or  form.  We  admit  that 
there  must  be  continuity  in  the  structure  of  the  Church.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  continuity  in  the  Church  is  guaranteed  by 
the  preaching  of  the  W'ord  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.*  Episcopacy  as  possessing  some  peculiar  measure 
of  authority  (potestas),  and  as  providing  a guarantee  of  regu- 
larity, is  a wholly  different  thing  from  Episcopacy  as  the 
guarantee  of  validity.  As  the  Archbishop  of  York  says,  “the 
first  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  is  whether  we 
regard  the  action  of  the  Church  in  ordination  as  so  related  to 
the  sacraments  that  where  there  is  no  episcopally  ordained 
priest  there  is  no  real  sacrament.  I find  the  position  untenable, 
and  even  in  the  last  resort  unintelligible,  f We  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  need  for  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ, 
through  the  Church,  working  in  the  personal  realm,  within  the 
heavenly  sphere  of  worship,  by  choice  and  the  rite  of  ordina- 
tion, who  gives  to  men  the  sacred  character  of  Bishop 
(Presbyter),  or  Deacon. 

(vii)  Ministry  : B. 

The  statement  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  included  here, 
seems  to  provide  a starting-point  from  which  there  could  be 
eventually  established  a ministry  recognised  by  the  whole 
Church.  But  there  is  one  further  point  which  needs  to  be 
included.  Disciples  have  always  protested  against  “profes- 
sionalism” in  the  ministry,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  need  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  ministry 
and  the  laity  is  not  one  which  relates  to  the  method  by  which 
a man  earns  his  living.  This  is  important,  not  only  because  of 
the  practical  necessity  of  maintaining  a ministry  (which  will 
be  a ministry  of  Word  and  sacrament)  in  small  Churches,  and 
especially  in  rural  communities;  but  also  because,  apart  from 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  vocation,  choice,  and 


* See  The  Augsburg  Confession,  “ad  veram  unitatem  ecclesiae  satis 
est  consentire  de  doctrina  evangelii  et  de  administrations 
sacramentorum.” 

t Thoughts  on  Some  Problems  of  the  Day,  p.  111. 
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ordination,  which  alone  make  a man  a minister,  there  is  always 
grave  danger  of  ‘ 'professionalism”  manifesting  itself  in  the 
ministry.  We  therefore  conceive  of  a constitution  of  the 
Church  in  which,  working  side  by  side  with  Bishops 
(Presbyters)  and  Deacons  wholly  supported  or  partly  sup- 
ported, there  would  be  ministers  of  like  order,  and  of  equal 
status,  ordained  in  the  same  way,  who  would  fulfill  their 
functions  whilst  at  the  same  time  earning  their  living  in  secular 
employment. 


Chapter  VI.  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Faith. 

(i)  Our  Premise  and  Our  Goal. 

This,  we  think,  is  an  admirable  statement. 

(ii)  The  Several  Conceptions  of  Church  Unity. 

We  agree  that  whilst  organic  unity  is  our  goal,  we  ought 
to  pursue  co-operative  action  wherever  possible,  and  that 
where  inter-communion  is  possible  between  two  or  more 
Churches  without  violation  of  dogmatic  principle  it  is  most 
desirable.  The  paragraph  on  "corporate  union"  is  admirably 
expressed. 

(iii)  The  Forms  of  Likeness  Basic  for  Church  Unity. 

1.  Likeness  in  Faith  or  Confession.  We  agree  that  like- 
ness in  Faith  is  necessary  for  corporate  union,  but,  whilst  we 
could  accept  the  statement  on  p.  31  (we  should  prefer 

summed  up"  to  read  "fully  manifested"),  we  think  that  the 
Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are 
wholly  desirable  as  foundations  for  unity.  We  would  refer 
at  this  point  to  what  has  been  written  earlier  in  this  reply 
(see  pp.  35,  36,  39  and  40).  It  is  important  in  this  matter  to 
draw  a clear  distinction  between  the  facts  of  the  Faith  and 
theological  pronouncements  which,  however  desirable  they 
may  be,  often  have  only  a temporary  significance,  and  are 
generally  a hindrance  to  unity. 

2.  Likeness  of  non-sacr ament al  Worship.  We  agree. 

3.  Likeness  in  Sacramental  Faith  and  Practice.  We  agree 
that  for  corporate  union  it  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  likeness 
m sacramental  faith  and  practice  in  the  sense  that  the 
Eucharist  will  need  to  be  recognised  as  the  definitive  form  of 
Christian  worship;  but  we  conceive  that  in  a re-united  Church 
there  will  still  be  room  for  different  interpretations  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presence  and  of  Sacrifice,  as  there  are  in 
individual  Churches  which  at  present  suffer  no  disunion  on 
this  ground. 

4.  Likeness  of  Orders.  We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of 
this  paragraph. 
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(iv)  Obstacles  to  Church  Unity. 

The  statement  that  obstacles  related  to  Faith  and  Order 
originate  in  differing  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
expresses  our  mind  exactly. 

As  to  other  obstacles,  such  as  those  of  cultural  and  histori- 
cal origin,  we  feel  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  that  many 
of  them,  such  as  that  of  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  are  being  resolved  for  us  by  the  social  and  political 
forces  in  our  midst. 

(v)  What  Can  we  do  to  Move  towards  the  Unity  we  should 

seek  ? 

We  feel  that  everything  in  this  exhaustive  study  of  the 
problem  is  admirably  expressed. 

Proposed  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Both  the  American  and  the  British  sections  of  Disciples 
have  officially  expressed  their  willingness  to  join  the  World 
Council  and  have  welcomed  its  formation. 

Affirmation  of  Union. 

We  humbly  and  with  deep  thankfulness  agree. 


FRIENDS. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Minute  2 of  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held 
1st  of  Eleventh  Month , 

The  accompanying  Response  to  the  Report  of  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  meeting  expresses  its  thankful- 
ness for  the  evidence  which  the  Report  offers  of  the  desire,  in 
which  we  share,  for  deeper  unity  among  Christians  every- 
where. 

While  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
forward  the  enclosed  very  detailed  reply,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Commission,  it  is  unable, 
for  itself,  to  give  such  specific  comments  on  all  the  various 
theological  statements  of  the  original  Report.  Nor  would  it  be 
either  possible  or  desirable  to  commit  the  entire  membership 
of  our  Society  to  the  acceptance  of  the  comments  in  the 
Response,  seeing  that  it  has  never  required  its  members  to 
express  their  faith  by  assent  to  particular  intellectual  pro- 
positions. 

Since  the  forms  of  words  and  thoughts  and  actions  needs 
must  vary  with  the  growth  of  Christian  life,  we  are  reluctant 
to  crystallise  these  into  a static  form,  lest  such  formation 
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should  suggest  and  even  impose  on  simple  souls  the  idea  that 
salvation  is  to  be  had  by  mental  or  intellectual  assent  to  such 
words  or  ritual  or  forms. 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  sharing  the 
thoughts  of  our  fellow  Christians  and  we  trust  that  the 
Response  which  we  enclose  may  be  of  some  use  in  the 
discussions  which  are  taking  place  in  preparation  of  further 
conferences. 


Arthur  J.  Eddington,  Clerk, 
p.p.  S.  J.  Thorne. 


Introduction. 

The  various  subjects  considered  in  this  Report  are,  in  the 
main,  approached  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  a different 
manner  from  the  approach  made  by  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  some  subjects,  notably  that  of  Chapter  2,  this 
difference  is  less  marked.  In  others,  notably  that  of  Chapter 
5,  the  difference  of  approach  is  so  complete  as  to  make  a 
a constructive  reply  difficult.  There  seems  at  times  to  be  a 
relative  unity  in  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  which 
leaves  the  Society  of  Friends  in  relative  isolation.  This 
judgment  becomes  modified  when  the  wide  differences  between 
members  of  .the  “majority  opinion’ ’ are  considered  and 
experienced  in  Conference.  In  making  any  contribution, 
however,  Friends  recognise  that  they  stand  so  largely  apart 
from  most  of  the  matters  of  controversy  as  to  render  it  un- 
fitting that  they  should  enter  upon  them. 

Chapter  II.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  Commission  achieved  a notable  unity  in  its  findings 
which  offered  a lead  to  the  Conference  as  a whole.  “With 
deep  thankfulness  to  God  ...  we  agree  on  the  following 
statement,  and  recognise  that  there  is  in  connection  with  this 
subject  no  ground  for  maintaining  division  between  Churches.” 
The  subject  as  a whole  is  fundamental  to  any  conception  of  the 
religious  life  as  we  have  understood  it. 

(1)  The  meaning  of  Grace.  We  welcome  the  affirmation  that 
the  Grace  of  God  is  not  one  “attribute”  among  many,  which 
might  be  offset  by  contradictory  attributes;  especially  since 
many  to-day  tend  to  oppose  the  justice  of  God  to  His  love. 

The  meaning  of  Divine  Grace  is  truly  known  only  to  those 
who  know  that  God  is  love,  and  that  all  He  does  is  done  in 
fulfilment  of  His  righteous  purpose.” 

(2)  Justification  and  Sanctification.  We  may  especially 
appreciate  in  this  paragraph  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
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as  “continually  renewing  us”,  which  seems  truer  than  any 
rigid  transactional  view.  We  also  cordially  welcome  the 
statement  that  “Faith  is  more  than  intellectual  appreciation 
of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  whole-hearted  trust  in 
God  . . . and  committal  of  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord”.  The  further  theological  distinctions  be- 
tween these  aspects  of  God’s  relation  to  man  do  not  greatly 
interest  Friends. 

(3I  The  sovereignty  of  God  and  mans  response.  In  the 
historic  controversy  over  this  aspect  of  the  Grace  of  God 
many  have  felt  that  any  claim  to  human  independence  is  an 
impiety.  On  the  other  extreme,  many  seem  to  regard  any  * 
thought  of  dependence — and  even  of  the  relationship  of  prayer 
— as  moral  weakness.  The  matter  appears  to  us  as  a problem 
of  daily  living.  The  Quaker  experience  of  the  Seed  of  God 
or  the  Inward  Light  seems  to  recognise  fully  the  fact  of  God's 
action  in  the  human  soul,  while  also  fully  upholding  the 
integrity  of  human  personality.  It  has  seemed  to  us  a 
liberating  experience,  laying  stress  rather  upon  the  kinship 
between  God  and  man  than  upon  the  gulf  between  them.  None 
the  less  we  do  well  to  recall  for  ourselves  the  warning  of 
George  Fox  to  those  who  “got  into  an  exalted  spirit,  neglect- 
ing the  Cross  that  the  Light  leads  to”.  The  Report  admits 
Ireely  that  philosophical  theories  upon  this  subject  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  ah  essential  part  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(4)  The  Church  and  Grace. 

(5)  Grace,  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  The  conception  of  the 
Church  in  these  sub-sections  is  that  of  a fellowship,  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.  Through  this  com- 
munity the  purpose  of  God  is  being  worked  out,  by  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  its  pervading  life.  While  for  most 
Christians  the  Ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  form 
the  obvious  means  of  Grace,  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  linked  with  these,  and  is  the  expression  of  Christian 
experience  which  Friends  emphasise. 

The  same  stress  is  made  in  dealing  directly  with  the 
Sacraments.  “They  have  their  significance  in  the  continual 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Through  the  Sacraments  God  develops  in  all  its  members  a 
life  of  perpetual  communion  lived  within  its  fellowship,  and 
thus  enables  them  to  embody  His  will  in  the  life  of  the  world : 
but  the  loving  kindness  of  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  limited 
by  His  sacraments”.  In  considering  this  view,  and  especially 
its  concluding  words,  we  would  stress  that  the  relationship  to 
God  which  is  known  in  our  worship  appears  to  us  itself  to  be 
sacramental,  and  that  we  are  linked  in  this  sacramental  life 
with  the  whole  Church.  We  cannot  limit  sacramental  experi- 
ence to  the  celebration  of  any  outward  rite,  since  Friends  know 


by  experience  that  acts  of  common  life  can — for  the  dedicated 
spirit — be  truly  sacramental.  The  Report,  however,  bears 
welcome  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a spiritual  and  religious 
approach  to  these  vexed  questions  is  more  fruitful  than  a 
logical  or  ecclesiastical  approach,  such  as  seems  to  underlie  the 
findings  of  Chapter  5. 

(6)  Sola  Gratia.  In  this  historic  controversy  men  have  sought 
precise  definitions  of  the  connection  between  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  faith  or  merit  of  man.  In  this  report  human  freedom 
and  responsibility  are  fully  recognised.  It  is,  indeed,  only  Jhe 
full  response  of  man’s  faith  which  gives  him  true  freedom.  In 
his  resistance  to  the  appeal  of  God’s  outgoing  love  he  finds  not 
freedom  but  bondage. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  this  Section  as  a whole  a simple 
and  sincere  statement  of  the  grounds  of  religious  experience. 
If  there  is  no  special  stress  upon  our  conception  of  the  Inward 
Light,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  it.  Much  of  the  report, 
indeed,  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  measure  of  Truth  that 
Friends  have  seen. 

Chapter  III.  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God . 

(1)  The  Word  of  God.  Whilst  recognising  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  the  religion  of 
Israel  which  culminated  in  Christ’s  coming,  we  should  not 
accept  without  qualification  the  contrast  between  revealed 
and  natural  religion  which  appeals  to  many  Christian  theolo- 
gians. Friends  believe  that  there  is  a revelation  of  God  in 
non-Christian  religions,  and  also  that  God  reveals  Himself  to 
man  through  natural  phenomena  and  historic  events.  They 
believe  it  also  true  to  say  that  God  vouchsafes  to  every  man 
some  measure  of  direct  revelation  in  the  human  heart.  This 
last  is  part  of  what  Friends  understand  by  the  inner  light,  or 
the  “seed  of  God”  in  every  man. 

(2)  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Friends  have  always  laid 
stress  upon  the  thought  of  the  one  living  Spirit  who  speaks  both 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  every  age.  They  have  considered  that 
this  living  inspiration  is  more  than  either  Holy  Scripture  or 
Tradition  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Hence  they  are  not 
specially  concerned  with  the  points  of  divergence  in  this  part 
of  the  Report. 

(3)  The  Church  : Our  common  faith. 

(4)  The  Church  : Agreements  and  differences. 

(5)  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

These  sections  may  be  treated  as  one.  Friends  do  not  as 
a body  hold  any  developed  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  many 
among  us  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  formulate  such  a 
doctrine.  We  are  at  one  with  our  fellow-Christians  as  to  the 
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fact  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  to  the  manner  and  conditions  of  that  presence  there 
appears  to  be  sharp  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter.  Friends’  attitude  to  the  Sacraments  is  well  known,  and 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  they  cannot  endorse  passages  such  as 
occur  on  pp.  io  and  13,  where  it  is  assumed  that  the  outward 
sacraments  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

(6)  The  function  of  the  Church.  The  recognition  of  the  social 
message  and  ministry  of  the  Church  is  a matter  in  which 
Friends  share  fully  with  their  fellow-Christians.  We  should 
like  it  even  more  explicitly  stated  that  service  to  all  in  need, 
and  help  to  the  suffering  across  national,  racial  or  class  boun- 
daries, is  as  integral  to  the  Church’s  missionary  task  as  is  the 
ministry  of  preaching.  We  believe  that  the  Church  should 
follow  her  Master  in  this  interpretation  of  the  commission  to 
evangelise.  Only  as  the  Gospel  is  “spoken”  in  such  works 
of  rescue  and  healing  alongside  the  vocal  ministry  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  will  the  Word  of  God  be  widely  heard  and 
received. 

(7)  The  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  This 
section  contains  much  thought  that  is  familiar  to  Friends,  and 
we  may  be  grateful  for  its  recognition,  in  large  measure,  of  our 
special  testimony  in  the  matter  of  ministry.  Reference  may, 
however,  be  made  to  our  comment  upon  this  matter  under 
Chapter  5 below. 

(8)  Una  sancta.  In  the  pursuit  of  a freer  way  of  the  spiritual 
life,  Friends  have  been  largely  unaffected  by  the  controversies 
which  have  caused  Christian  disunity.  As  a body  they  are 
thus  less  sensitive  to  that  sense  of  the  sin  of  disunity  which 
others  often  feel  so  acutely.  They  are,  however,  clearly  aware 
(as  is  shown  in  the  published  statement  on  the  Basis  of 
Christian  unity)  of  that  bond  of  oneness  experienced  in  Christ, 
which  subsists  in  spite  of  divergences  of  theological  definition. 

Chapter  IV.  The  Communion  of  Saints. 

In  this  section  of  the  Report  it  is  especially  marked  that 
matters  which  gave  rise  at  the  Conference  to  acute  controversy 
have  not  appeared  to  Friends  as  causing  any  difficulty. 

The  term  “Communion  of  Saints”  represents  a deep 
spiritual  fellowship  in  Christ.  This  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
experienced  again  and  again,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  at  the 
centre  of  our  faith.  We  prove  it  constantly  in  our  silent 
meetings  for  worship,  and  we  long  that  the  experience  may 
be  more  widely  shared.  This  sense  of  unity  is  for  most 
Christians  indissolubly  connected  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
descended  from  that  little  community  of  disciples  first  knit 
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together  by  the  presence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  after 
Pentecost  by  their  realisation  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
His  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  the  symbol  of  our  unity  in  God. 
George  Fox  once  counselled  Friends:  "Therefore  in  the  Light 
wait,  where  the  unity  is  . . . where  the  oneness  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is,  where  there  is  no  rent  nor  division,  but 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  everlasting  fountain  of  Life.” 

Such  a communion  does  not  appear  to  us  as  inherent  in 
any  religious  society  as  such,  but  only  in  such  a society  when 
it  is  "gathered”  in  the  spirit  of  God.  The  experience  and 
knowledge  of  this  communion  appears  to  us  integral  with 
Christianity.  It  further  implies  a very  close  relatedness.  The 
report  says: — "The  Communion  of  Saints  most  certainly 
involves  the  mutual  sharing  of  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings  on  the  part  of  all  living  Christians”  (p.  16).  We 
believe  this  is  true,  and  would  stress  the  need  for  the  human 
expression  of  spiritual  relatedness.  With  many  Christians  we 
share  a sense  of  shame  at  the  extent  to  which  it  remains  un- 
realised. 

But  community  of  spirit  is  not  confined  to  life  in  this 
world.  From  our  limited  experience  alone  it  would  seem 
certain  that  even  the  ending  of  conscious  life  on  earth  is  only  a 
stage  in  an  eternal  living.  "Death  is  only  a horizon,  and  a 
horizon  is  nothing  but  the  limit  of  our  sight”.  The  communion 
of  saints  and  the  life  everlasting  should  both  be  experienced 
here  and  continued"  unbroken  in  the  life  beyond. 

In  our  view,  one  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  is  the 
realisation  of  the  possibility  of  man  being  in  immediate  contact 
with  God,  without  any  intermediary.  Nevertheless  we  believe 
in  the  importance  of  intercessory  prayer  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  Christian  community.  As  social  beings 
we  are  bound  up  with  one  another,  and  in  the  community  of 
saints  the  Christian  disciple  is  linked  not  only  to  his  fellow- 
disciples  on  earth  but  to  the  saints  in  heaven.  Though  the 
report  rightly  stresses  the  dangers  of  abuse  and  superstition, 
we  have  never,  as  have  some  of  our  fellow  Christians,  felt 
strongly  that  prayer  for  the  dead  was  a practice  to  be 
condemned. 

Chapter  V.  The  Church  of  Christ  : Ministry  and  Sacraments. 

This  section  of  the  Report  presents  some  difficulty  for 
Friends,  since  it  is  based  on  statements  the  truth  of  which  we 
cannot  admit.  Such  are,  for  example,  that  "The  Sacraments 
which  they  (i.e.  the  Churches)  accept  were  instituted  by  Christ 
Himself”  (para,  i,  2):  that  "The  Sacraments  are  Christ's  gift 
to  the  Church”  (para,  i,  3):  that  "The  Ministry  (i.e.  the 
separate  order)  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  . . . and  is  a 
gift  of  God  to  the  Church  in  the  service  of  the  Word  and  the 
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Sacraments"  (para,  vii,  i).  On  the  general  principles  here 
involved  Friends  expressed  themselves  clearly  in  their  official 
reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927,  which 
is  contained  in  “ Convictions " (pp.  21-31). 

This  section  is  in  some  ways  rather  more  excluding  than 
the  corresponding  section  from  Lausanne.  It  was  there  recog- 
nised that  though  some  Churches  believe  in  seven  sacraments, 
and  others  in  two,  there  are  Christians  who  “while  attaching 
high  value  to  the  sacramental  principle,  do  not  make  use  of  the 
outward  signs  of  sacraments,  but  hold  that  all  spiritual  benefits 
are  given  through  immediate  contact  with  God  through  His 
spirit"  (Lausanne  Report:  Section  VI).  This  statement  did 
at  least  recognise  two  differing  positions.  But  at  Edinburgh 
it  was  assumed  that  the  whole  sacramental  position  was 
accepted  as  basic,  save  for  objections  raised  by  two  bodies — 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  frankly  admitted  that  Friends' 
objections  “present  serious  difficulties,  but  we  trust  that  even 
here  the  Holy  Spirit  will  show  us  His  will"  (para.  iii).  We 
acknowledge  also  the  sympathetic  statement  here  referred  to 
by  footnote  reference  to  Chapter  VI,  p.  33  of  the  Report, 
where  it  is  stated:  “The  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  silence  of 
its  meetings,  seeks  without  formal  sacraments  the  real  presence 
of  Him  who  suffered  death  that  mankind  might  have  life". 
It  should  further  be  made  clear  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
believes  that  this  practice  accords  with  the -teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  opens  the  way  to  a full  enjoyment  of  God.  The  Society 
could  hardly  be  united  to  a larger  body,  the  other  members  of 
which  could  not  acknowledge  this  belief  and  practice. 

We  see  little  advance  in  this  report  in  regard  to  a free 
ministry,  and  none  whatever  in  regard  to  the  ministry  of 
women.  From  the  earliest  days  Friends  have  accepted  com- 
plete equality  as  between  men  and  women  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  believing  that  God  gives  to  whom  He  will  the  gifts  of 
the  ministry. 

We  note,  finally,  the  important  paragraph  in  which  it  is 
recognised  that  whilst  “the  suggestions  put  forward  . . . may 
be  unacceptable  to  some  Churches  ...  we  are  confident  that, 
where  the  will  to  unite  exists,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  enable  the 
Churches  in  the  coming  years  to  improve  and  develop  these 
first  tentative  suggestions" . 

Chapter  VI.  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

(1)  Our  premise  and  our  goal.  Many  Friends  can  testify  to 
the  value  of  personal  and  group  relationships  with  Christians 
of  other  denominations  on  the  Mission  Field,  and  in  the  spheres 
of  social  and  international  service.  These  contacts  have, 
indeed,  led  to  deepening  understanding  and  respect,  at  least 
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in  these  special  enterprises,  if  not  in  the  normal  relationships 
of  the  denominations.  There  might,  in  fact,  be  some  differ- 
ence of  view  as  to  how  far  spiritual  unity  among  Christians 
has  actually  progressed.  For  Friends,  spiritual  unity  is  a 
matter  of  communion  in  the  deep  things  of  faith  in  God  and 
of  knowledge  of  His  grace  and  power  in  human  life.  It  is 
essential  to  their  experience  and  testimony  that  spiritual  unity 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  outward  expression  of  it 
in  verbal  or  institutional  forms.  They  see  the  fundamental 
facts  and  experiences  of  the  Christian  religion  as  fellowship  in 
Christ,  mystical  and  direct,  and  not  of  an  order  to  need  or 
even  to  be  helped  by  ecclesiastical  elaboration.  Nevertheless 
Friends  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  others, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  discuss  the  content  of  a doctrine  of 
the  Church.  They  may  indeed  have  some  contribution  to 
offer,  since  they  feel  that  their  personal  and  mystical  experi- 
ence of  God  is  also  a corporate  experience.  They  can  point, 
therefore,  to  a fellowship  bom  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  to  an 
institution,  as  the  true  goal.  This  fellowship  is  a body  devoted 
to  the  redemptive  purpose  begun  in  Christ,  who  remains  its 
invisible  Head. 

(2)  The  several  conceptions  of  Church  Unity. 

(a)  Both  in  practical  matters,  and  in  the  question  of 
common  faith  and  worship,  Friends  are  ready  for  the  closest 
co-operation  with  their  fellow  Christians,  believing  that  this 
must  lead  through  common  devotion  to  a deepened  sense  of 
unity.  They  are  not  clear,  however,  that  any  useful  end  can 
be  served  by  a large  scheme  of  federation,  which  might  easily 
prove  cumbrous  and  unworkable. 

(b)  As  a Christian  Church  without  outward  sacraments  or 
a separated  ministry,  Friends  might  be  excused  comment  on 
the  matter  of  Intercommunion  (p.  29),  if  participation  in  a 
particular  form  of  worship  were  the  sole  point  at  issue.  But 
Friends  feel  strongly  that  true  communion  can  be  experienced 
apart  from  the  outward  sacramental  rite,  and  that  this  deeply 
valid  communion  of  the  spirit  cannot  rest  in  the  outward 
ordinance.  It  is  open  to  all  Christians  on  equal  terms.  Its 
basis  is  only  need,  faith,  and  poverty* of  spirit  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Grace  cannot  be  claimed  or  procured  on  the  ground  of 
ritual  correctness,  but  can  only  be  received  in  faith.  Friends 
are  led  to  declare  that  full  and  valid  intercommunion  in  this 
sense  is  open  to  all  Christians  who  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  God’s  spirit;  and  that  this  communion  belongs  to  no  single 
denomination,  but  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  Friends  are,  in  fact,  a Church  offering  open  com- 
munion in  the  sense  that  Christians  of  all  denominations  and 
of  none,  whether  baptised  or  not,  are  welcome  to  their  meetings 
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for  worship,  where  in  their  experience  the  deepest  things  of 
Holy  Communion  are  known.  In  their  desire  to  promote 
inter-Church  fellowship,  Friends  are  also  often  willing  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  members  of  other  Churches  by  attending 
services  of  Holy  Communion,  though  usually  without  par- 
taking of  the  elements. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  these  hesitations,  Friends  find  themselves 
very  largely  in  agreement  with  the  statement  of  the  ideal  of  a 
living  unity  set  out  on  p.  30  of  the  Report,  and  are  deeply 
grateful  for  a statement  which  largely  expresses  their  own 
convictions  upon  this  matter. 

(3)  The  forms  of  likeness  basic  for  Church  Unity.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  comment  in  detail  upon  this  sub-section 
(Report  pp.  31-34)  discussing  the  forms  of  likeness  in  creeds, 
worship,  sacraments  and  polity.  Friends  may  generally  agree 
that  there  can  be  no  unity  without  likeness  of  faith,  and  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  come  to  verbal  agreement  from  time  to 
time.  But  they  feel  bound  to  maintain  their  traditional 
objection  to  the  setting  up  of  statements  on  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  such  as  that  instanced  on  p.  31,  as  having  any 
permanent  authority  or  sacredness.  We  regard  such  formula- 
tions as  having  the  validity  attaching  to  any  sincere  attempt 
to  clarify  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  position. 

(4)  Obstacles  to  Church  Unity.  With  regard  to  the  obstacles 
to  Church  Unity  discussed  on  pp.  34-36,  Friends  would  not 
feel  themselves  as  rightly  classified  either  in  the  “authori- 
tarian” or  in  the  “personal”  type  of  Church,  insisting  as  they 
do  on  the  fellowship  of  Christ  as  being  fundamental,  but  not 
exclusive  in  its  nature. 

(5)  What  can  we  do  ? There  is  no  need  of  detailed  comment 
upon  the  long  and  useful  list  of  suggestions  contained  on 
pp.  36-44,  in  which  the  area  of  co-operation  might  be 
extended.  Friends  are  convinced  that  there  is  among 
Christians  a spiritual  unity  which  no  diversity  of  creed  or 
form  of  worship  can  destroy.  In  desiring  none  the  less  a true 
understanding  and  sympathy,  they  recognise  the  need  for  a 
deeper  mutual  appreciation.  Behind  the  wide  variety  of  forms 
meeting  the  needs  of  differing  souls,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  common  purpose  of  unity  in  Christ. 

Affirmation  of  Union. 

This  affirmation  was  the  occasion  of  a solemn  dedication, 
and  does  not  call  for  analysis  or  reply.  We  may,  however, 
express  our  deep  appreciation  of  it,  and  in  particular,  our 
desire  that  we  may  more  deeply  experience  its  truth.  “Unity 
does  not  consist  in  the  agreement  of  our  minds  or  the  consent 
of  our  wills.  It  is  founded  in  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who 
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lived,  died  and  rose  again  to  bring  us  to  the  Father,  and  who 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  His  Church.  We  are  one 
because  we  are  all  the  objects  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God, 
and  called  by  Him  to  witness  in  all  the  world  to  His  glorious 
gospel." 


METHODIST. 

(i)  The  Methodist  Church  in  Brazil. 

Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Second  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  English,  French  and  German,  were 
received  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Methodist  and  other  Churches  in  Brazil.  The 
Committee,  previously  appointed  to  represent  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  and  other  branches  of  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment, made  a statement  of  activities  to  the  General  Council 
(General  Conference)  at  the  quadrennial  session  in  February, 
1938,  and  recommended  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Report  be 
translated,  published  and  circulated  in  Portuguese,  which  was 
done  in  part  through  the  official  organ  of  the  Church. 

The  Episcopal  address,  presented  to  the  General  Council 
of  1938,  spoke  approvingly  of  the  participation  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Brazil  in  the  work  of  the  Conference; 
similar  expressions  of  interest  and  a desire  to  co-operate  have 
been  heard  from  the  same  source  on  various  occasions. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  that  the  participation 
be  continued  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Council. 

Later  the  official  invitation  to  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Brazil  to  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (in 
formation)  was  received  and  together  with  the  Historic  State- 
ment, the  proposed  Constitution  and  the  Plan  Ad-interim 
Administration  were  translated,  published  in  Portuguese  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the 
three  Regional  Annual  Councils,  and  copies  were  furnished 
also  to  ministers  of  other  Churches. 

This  is  now  being  studied  and  discussed.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Brazil  should  be  prepared  and  will  be  expected  to 
make  official  pronouncement  at  the  next  quadrennial  session 
to  meet  early  in  the  year  1942. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Brazil  follows  with  interest  the 
work  and  developments  in  the  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and 
Work  and  Proposed  World  Council  of  Churches  movements, 
and  desires  to  discover  more  clearly  and  to  see  expressed  more 
effectively  the  real  Christian  unity  underlying  the  things  that 
separate  and  divide,  and  to  this  end  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ecumenical  Movement  in  eveiy  way  possible, 
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praying  continually  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage  may 
be  given  abundantly,  especially  to  the  leaders  in  this  Divine 
undertaking. 

Fraternally, 

Cesar  Dacorso  Filho,  H.  C.  Tucker, 

Bishop  of  Methodist  Church  General  Secretary  of  the 

of  Brazil.  Board  of  Social  Service. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

February  14,  1940. 


(ii)  The  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland. 

The  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
to  the  Edinburgh  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  present  the 
following  report : — 

(a)  Since  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland  is  so  closely  united 
to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain;  and  since  their  views 
on  doctrine  and  polity  are  identical,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
present  a report  at  great  length  other  than  that  presented  by 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain  found  in  “Statements 
from  the  Churches”. 

(b)  The  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
would  stress  the  following  points. 

1.  That  greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to  expounding 
to  the  congregations  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church. 
We  feel  that  the  meaning  of  spiritual  unity  can  only  be 
discerned  when  men  realise  what  the  Church  of  Christ  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  We  feel  also  that  this  in  turn  will  help  to 
clarify  the  discussion  on  the  validity  of  orders  and  Sacraments. 

2.  The  representatives  are  convinced  that  along  with  clarity 
of  thought  on  doctrine  and  polity  there  must  be  a willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  divided  bodies  to  co-operate  in  active  service 
for  Christ  especially  at  home  and  abroad.  Only  thus  will  “the 
world  believe”  in  the  reality  of  our  professed  unity  of  spirit. 

3.  While  recognising  that  different  views  obtain  in  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
Sacrament  the  representatives  believe  nevertheless  that  with 
Christian  charity  and  the  consciousness  of  a common  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  common  Lord,  joint  or  intercommunion 
is  not  only  possible  but  wholly  desirable  if  our  spiritual  unity 
in  Christ  is  to  be  made  plain.  If  we  are  not  one  in  proclaiming 
the  Lord’s  death  where  is  the  unity? 

4.  The  representatives  wish  to  add  that  a considerable 
amount  of  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Ireland  and  is  expressed 
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in  a series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  supreme  Court  of  each 
Church. 

5.  Since  the  two  spheres  of  enquiry  are  so  closely  related  the 
representatives  heartily  concur  with  the  proposal  that  the  work 
of  the  two  Conferences — Life  and  Work  and  Faith  and  Order 
— be  merged  in  the  World  Council  of  the  Churches  and  that 
the  work  be  continued  with  all  diligence. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER  McCREA. 

R.  LEE  COLE. 

T.  ST.  JOHN  BAGNALL. 


OLD  CATHOLIC. 

Erklarung  zu  dem  Bericht  der  zweiten  Weltkonferenz 
fur  Glauben  und  Verfassung.* 

Die  altkatholischen  Kirchen  der  Utrechter  Union  haben 
die  Edinburger  Konferenz  mit  grosser  Freude  begriisst  und 
gerne  an  ihren  Beratungen  teilgenommen.  Sie  haben  die 
Mitarbeit  an  dem  Werk  der  Wiedervereinigung  der  getrennten 
Christenheit  immer  als  einen  Teil  ihrer  Aufgabe  angesehen 
und  sind  dankbar,  dass  sie  diese  Meinung  mit  zahlreichen 
Schwesterkirchen  im  Osten  und  Westen  gemeinsam  haben.  Sie 
sind  iiberzeugt,  dass  in  diesem  gemeinsamen  Streben  und  in 
der  damit  verbundenen  gemeinsamen  Arbeit  das  Walten  des 
Heiligen  Geistes  spiirbar  ist,  und  geben  sich  der  zuversieht- 
lichen  Hoffnung  hin,  dass  dieser  Geist  Gottes  die  Christenheit 
immer  tiefer  in  alle  Wahrheit  einfuhren  wird.  Sie  haben  das 
Leben  und  Walten  desselben  Geistes,  um  dessen  Kraft  und 
Licht  sie  taglich  beten,  in  vielen  Kirchen  wiedererkannt,  die 
ihnen  noch  vor  wenigen  Jahren  nur  dem  Namen  nach  bekannt 
waren,  und  sie  sind  iiberzeugt,  dass  der  Heilige  Geist  sie  auch 
durch  die  Charismen  anderer  Kirchen  belehren  und  ihnen 
dienen  will,  wie  sie  auch  selber  in  aller  Bescheidenheit  ihre 
Charismen,  welche  sie  seit  den  apostolischen  Zeiten  der 
katholischen  Kirche  zu  besitzen  glauben,  in  den  Dienst  der 
anderen  Kirchen  stellen  wollen. 

Indem  wir  Unterzeichnete  als  Vertreter  dieser  Kirchen  in 
Edinburg  sprechen,  geben  wir  vor  allem  unserer  dankbaren 
Freude  Ausdruck,  dass  seit  der  Lausanner  Konferenz  die 
Arbeit  der  Kirche  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  kirchlichen  Einigung 
bedeutenden  Fortschritt  gemacht  hat  (Kapitel  I des  Kon- 
ferenzberichtes),  wie  Dr.  Paul  Douglass  in  seinem  Buch  ,,A 


* Sonderabdruck  aus  „Internationale  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift“,  1940, 
Heft  2. 
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Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity,  1927 — 1936" 
in  erfreulicher  Weise  darlegt.  Unsere  eigenen  Kirchen  haben 
mit  den  Kirchen  der  Anglikanischen  Kirchengemeinschaft  eine 
intercommunio  in  sacris  geschlossen,  die  ihre  Friichte  immer 
mehr  spiiren  lasst  und  die  in  der  gegenseitigen  Teilnahme  an 
Bischofskonsekrationen  wiederholt  den  bezeichnetsten  Aus- 
druck  gef unden  hat.  Die  Einigungsarbeit  in  den  letzten 
fiinfundzwanzig  Jahren  hat  schon  mehrere  Kirchen  gelehrt, 
dass  keine  Differenzen  des  Glaubens  und  der  Verfassung  sie 
scheiden,  und  hat  viele  andere  jedenfalls  in  gegenseitig 
wachsendem  Verstandnis  einander  naher  gebracht. 

Die  Edinburger  Konferenz  hat  dies  von  neuem  bezeugt; 
dort  waltete  nicht  der  Geist  der  Entfremdung,  sondem  des 
Wiedererkennens,  nicht  der  Trennung,  sondem  Bruderschaft, 
ohne  dass  jemals  die  Wahrheit  und  Uberzeugung  verkiirzt 
worden  war  oder  der  Wunsch  der  Wirklichkeit  vorgegriffen 
hatte.  Manche  noch  bestehende  Differenzen  sind  scharf 
ausgesprochen  und  aufrecht  erhalten  worden,  aber  wiederholt 
kam  auch  der  Glaube  zum  Ausdruck,  dass  der  Heilige  Geist 
hierin  weiter  helfen  werde  und  dass  unter  seinem  Licht  neues 
Studium  und  tiefere  Ergriindung  auch  die  grossten  Schwierig- 
keiten  und  Hindernisse  einer  endgiiltigen  Losung  naherbringen 
werden;  gab  es  doch  keine  einzige  Frage,  angesichts  deren 
nicht  der  Wille  zur  einstigen  Einigung  bestand. 

In  dieser  Hinsicht  diirfte  es  fiir  die  Zukunft  empfehlens- 
wert  sein,  dass  das  der  Beratung  zum  Vorstudium  dienende 
Material  zuvor  vollstandig  den  Konferenzteilnehmern  bekannt- 
gegeben  werde.  Wenn  die  Edinburger  Konferenz  in  vielen 
Punkten  nicht  weitergekommen  ist,  so  ist  das  auch  auf 
Rechnung  des  ungeniigenden  Studiums  vieler  Beratungsthe- 
mata  zuriickzufiihren.  Damit  ist  indessen  die  Bedeutung  der 
griindlichen  Vorarbeit  der  verschiedenen  Forschungsaus- 
schiisse  nicht  im  geringsten  geschmalert,  diese  Arbeit  bleibt 
auch  fur  die  weite  Zunkunft  iiberaus  wertvoll.  Aber  wir 
mochten  den  vorschlag  in  Erwagung  geben,  dass  die  nachste 
Konferenz  erst  mindestens  ein  Jahr,  nachdem  alle  Vorarbeit 
zustande  gekommen  und  den  teilnehmenden  Kirchen  zum 
Studium  zugestellt  worden  sei,  tagen  solle.  Es  hat  sich 
ebenso  gezeigt,  dass  das  Arbeitsprogramm  der  Konferenz  zu 
umfangreich  oder  zu  stark  zusammengedrangt  war  und  nur 
den  Kirchen  mit  vielen  Vertretem  die  Gelegenheit  gab,  sich 
an  alien  Traktanden  zu  beteiligen.  Der  Umstand,  dass  es 
jedem  Vertreter  gestattet  war,  nur  einer  der  Untersektionen 
einer  Hauptsektion  beizuwohnen,  hatte  zur  Folge,  dass  viele 
erst  in  den  Plenarsitzungen  der  Konferenz  die  endgiiltige 
Redaktion  des  durchgearbeiteten  Materials  zu  Gesicht  bekamen 
und  zu  keinem  Urteil  und  keiner  Kritik  herankommen  konnten 
Trotz  dieser  Einschrankung  bleibt  jedoch  das  Ergebnis  der 
vielumfassenden  Arbeit  gerade  staunenswert. 
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Wenn  wir  uns  zu  diesem  Ergebnis  aussern,  so  wollen  wir 
uns  so  viel  wie  moglich  des  ausfiihrlichen  Zitierens  der  Satze, 
denen  wir  zustimmen,  enthalten,  weil  wir  es  fur  wichtiger 
erachten,  auf  Unklarheiten,  Zweideutigkeiten  und  Liicken 
hinzuweisen,  und,  soweit  es  erwiinscht  ist,  den  eigenen  kirch- 
lichen  Standpunkt  formulieren  oder  andeuten. 

II.  Kapitel. 

Die  Gnade  unseres  Herrn  Jesus  Christus. 

Die  Knappheit  und  Klarheit  dieses  Berichtes  zeugen  von 
der  grossen  Einstimmigkeit  der  Konferenz.  Anstatt  der  breiten 
Ausfiihrungen  reden  hier  die  tiefgefassten  und  inhaltsreichen 
Satze,  die  kaum  eine  zweideutige  Auffassurig  zulassen  und  den 
Problemen  des  Themas  auf  den  Grand  gehen.  Wir  stimmen 
der  hoffnungsvollen  Anerkennung  bei,  ,,dass  die  Fragen  dieses 
Verhandlungsgegenstandes  keinen  Grund  bieten,  die  Scheidung 
zwischen  den  Kirchen  aufrecht  zu  erhalten". 

Im  ersten  Abschnitt  ,,Die  Bedeutung  der  Gnade"  wird 
richtig  gesagt,  die  Gnade  Gottes  tut  sich  kund,  ,,vor  allem 
aber  in  unserer  Erlosung  durch  Leben,  Sterben  und  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  Christi,  in  der  Sendung  des  Heiligen  und 
lebenspendenden  Geistes,  in  der  Gemeinschaft  der  Kirche  und 
in  den  Gaben  des  Wortes  und  der  Sakramente".  Es  wird  der 
immer  uns  zuvorkommende,  der  immer  unverdiente  Charakter 
der  Gnade  vorausgesetzt. — Indessen  wird  es  sich  doch 
kiinftig  als  dringend  erwiinscht  erweisen,  die  Frage  zu 
erortern,  inwieweit  die  Auffassungen  der  Kirche  gerade  hin- 
sichtlich  der  Kernausdriicke  ,, Leben,  Sterben  und  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  Christi"  und  ,, Sendung  des  Heiligen  Geistes" 
unzweideutig  dasselbe  aussagen.  Kreuz,  Auferstehung, 
fleischgewordenes  Wort,  Gott  und  Erloser  sind  stets  wieder- 
kehrende  x\usdriicke,  von  denen  es  keineswegs  unzweifelhaft 
feststeht,  dass  sie  von  jeder  Kirche  im  selben  theologischen 
und  soteriologischen  Sinne  verstanden  werden. 

Im  zweiten  Abschnitt  ,,  Rechtfertigung  und  Heiligung" 
stimmen  wir  bei,  dass  der  Glaube  ,,selber  ein  Geschenk  Gottes" 
ist,  dass  Rechtfertigung  und  Heiligung  ,,unteilbar  als  die 
beiden  Seiten  von  Gottes  gnadigem  Handeln  an  dem  siindigen 
Menschen"  sind,  ebenso,  dass  die  Heiligung  als  die  durch  den 
Heiligen  Geist  bestandig  gewirkte  Erneuerung  ,,von  Anfang 
bis  zu  Ende  Gottes  Gabe"  ist. 

Wir  unterschreiben  im  dritten  Abschnitt,  dass  der  Glaube 
stehen  bleibt  vor  der  Anerkennung  beider,  der  ,,Souveranitat 
Gottes  und  der  Verantwortung  des  Menschen",  obwohl  wir 
fiirchten,  dass  zwar  ,,mit  einheitlicher  Stimme"  iiber  diesen 
diirftig  umschriebenen  Gegenstand  gesprochen  werden  kann, 
aber  dass  dies  noch  nicht  ein  ,,einstimmiges  Denken"  dariiber 
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bedeutet;  vielleicht  ware  es  besser  gewesen,  diesen  Abschnitt 
mit  dem  sechsten  fiber  ,,sola  gratia"  zu  verbinden. 

In  den  Abschnitten  iiber  ,,die  Kirche  und  die  Gnade"  (4.) 
und  ,,die  Gnade,  das  Wort  und  die  Sakramente"  (5.)  konnten 
begreiflicherweise  die  Begriffe  ,, Kirche,  Wort  und  Sakrament" 
nicht  geniigend  erortert  werden.  Zu  der  Aussage,  dass  die- 
Verschiedenheit,  ob  der  Nachdruck  auf  das  Wort  oder  auf 
die  Sakramente  gelegt  werde,  ,,kein  Hindernis  der  Einigung 
zu  sein  braucht",  mochten  wir  bemerken,  dass  wir  es  nicht 
verstehen  konnen,  wenn  damit  z.  B.  gesagt  sein  sollte,  dass 
die  Sakramente  nichts  geben,  was  nicht  ,,schon"  im  Worte 
gegeben  ist  (wie  dies  vielfach  von  seiten  der  das  Wort  iiber- 
betonenden  Kirchen  gesagt  wird);  ein  solcher  Standpunkt 
macht  unseres  Erachtens  die  Sakramente  iiberfliissig;  ab- 
gesehen  von  der  Frage,  ob  im  Worte  und  in  den  Sakramenten 
dasselbe  ,,gottlicherseits"  uns  angeboten  werde,  mochten  wir 
betonen,  dass  Wort  und  Sakramente  ,,menschlicherseits"  in 
gleicher  Weise  fur  heilsnotwendig  zu  erachten  sind. 

Beim  letzten  sechsten  Abschnitt  konnte  man  fragen,. 
warum  nebst  dem  ,,sola  gratia"  dem  ,,sola  fide"  keine 
Erwagung  geschah.  Zu  dem  ,,sola  gratia"  bemerken  wir,  dass 
die  Gnade  kraft  ihres  souveranen  gottlichen  Charakters  des 
,,sola"  niemals  bedarf.  Uber  die  Frage  ,,sola  gratia"  und 
unserer  Freiheit  mochten  wir  uns  wie  folgt  aussern: 

,,Indem  der  Glaube  Gabe  Gottes  ist  und  in  diesem  Glauben 
die  vergebende  Gnade  Gottes  unser  Eigentum  wird,  ist  unser 
Heil  vom  Anfang  bis  Ende,  vom  Grand  bis  zur  Vervollkomm- 
nung,  in  Rechtfertigung  und  in  Heiligung,  das  Werk  Gottes, 
das  jedes  Verdienst  unsererseits  ausschliesst.  Indem  aber  die 
vergebende  Gnade  Gottes  gerade  hierin  sich  auswirkt,  dass 
sie  unsern.  durch  die  Siinde  gebundenen  Willen  iiberwindet, 
heilt  und  freimacht,  erneut  Gott  unsere  Freiheit  und  Verant- 
wortlichkeit  und  halt  sie  aufrecht,  so  dass  das  Verharren  in 
der  Siinde  unsere  Schuld  bleibt,  und  die  Erwerbung  des  Heils, 
eben  in  der  Gnade,  auch  durch  unseren  eigenen  freigemachten 
Willen  geschieht". 


III.  Kapitel. 

Die  Kirche  Christi  und  das  Wort  Gottes. 

Indem  wir  gerne  zu  den  strengen  inhaltsreichen  Satzen, 
welche  der  Kirche  gewidmet  sind  und  welche  den  leitenden 
Gedanken  der  Heiligen  Schrift  entsprechen,  zustimmen,  sagen 
wir  nichts  Neues,  wenn  wir  auf  die  ungeniigende  Behandlung 
des  Themas  der  Kirche  hinweisen.  Diese  Unzulanglichkeit, 
die  in  der  Behandlung  aller  Gegenstande  immer  wieder  zutage 
getreten  ist,  hat  die  Arbeit  und  die  Diskussion  der  Konferenz 
sowie  die  sorgfaltige  Redaktion  des  ganzen  Berichtes  fort- 
wahrend  gehemmt  und  die  eindeutige  Beantwortung  mancher 
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Fragen  unmoglich  gemacht.  So  weist  z.  B.  der  vierte  Abschnitt 
des  vorliegenden  Kapitels  eine  Menge  Fragen  und  Differenzen 
uber  die  Kirche,  ihre  Ausdehnung  und  Gliedschaft,  auf. 

Man  vvird  in  Zunkunft  gut  tun,  theologische  Fragen  aus- 
zuscheiden,  die  nicht  so  sehr  einen  Differenzpunkt  zwischen 
den  verschiedenen  Kirchen  als  vielmehr  innerhalb  der 
Theologie  im  allgemeinen  bilden,  wie  z.  B.  das  Verhaltnis 
zwischen  Kirche  und  Reich  Gottes  (5.  Abschnitt).  Obwohl 
wir  iiberzeugt  sind,  dass  die  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  einen 
wichtigen  Akzent  auf  gewisse  Glaubensgegenstande  legen  kann, 
haben  wir  doch  niemals  den  Eindruck  bekommen,  dass  es 
Kirchen  gibt,  die  sich  auf  einen  bestimmten  Standpunkt  in  der 
Frage  unabanderlich  und  ,,in  confessione"  festgelegt  haben. — 
Dasselbe  gilt  der  im  ersten  Abschnitt  aufgeworfenen  Frage 
nach  dem  Wert  der  ,,  allgemeinen  “ Offenbarung  (praeparatio 
evangelica) . 

Der  siebente  Abschnitt  iiber  ,,die  Gabe  der  Prophetie" 
hatte  eine  tiefere  Behandlung  verdient.  Diese  Gabe  sowie  das 
Prophetenamt  sind  nur  angedeutet,  keineswegs  umschrieben 
worden;  dies  ware  um  so  wiinschenswerter,  weil  die  Unge- 
bundenheit  der  Prophetie  sich  immer  nur  schwer  in  den 
institutionellen  Korper  der  Kirche  eingliedern  lasst  und  sich 
ihrer  Art  gemass  meistens  jedem  disziplinaren  Band,  jeder 
autoritaren  Priifung  und  jeder  reglementaren  Beschrankung 
zu  entziehen  versucht.  Es  gibt  nun  einmal  zu  jeder  Zeit  viele 
,,freie  Stimmen",  die  sich  gerne  als  ,,prophetische“  ausgeben 
mochten.  Angesichts  des  SchluBsatzes  dieses  Abschnittes 
glauben  wir,  dass  manche  ,, Prophetie “ sich  als  ein  grosses 
Wort  mit  geringem  Inhalt  herausstellen  wird.  In  Anbetracht 
dessen  ware  es  unseres  Erachtens  auch  richtiger,  wenn  im 
ersten  Satz  nicht  von  der  ,, Inspiration  des  Heiligen  Geistes 
heutzutage"  gesprochen  worden  ware,  sondern  von  der 
,,Erleuch t ung“  (illuminatio). 

Der  wichtigste  Satz  dieses  siebenten  Abschnittes  begegnet 
uns  am  Anfang,  wo  es  heisst,  dass  ,,die  Offenbarung,  die  uns 
in  Jesus  Christus  geschenkt  ist,  sicherlich  aus  der  Welt  versch- 
wunden  ware,  wenn  es  nicht  geistbegabte  Manner  gegeben 
hatte,  die  sie  aufgeschrieben  und  zu  alien  Zeiten  ver- 
kiindigt  hatten“.  Hier  liegt  das  Charakteristikum  der 
Tradition,  die  sich  ganz  mit  dem  abschliessenden  Satz  deckt, 
dass  namlich  die  Offenbarung  ,, nicht  nur  ein  Geschehen  in 
der  Vergangenheit",  sondern  ,,ein  immer  gegenwartiges  Wort 
ist,  durch  welches  Gott  unmitt elbar  zu  der  lauschenden  Seele 
spricht".  Wenn  dieser  Gedanke  mit  dem  Begriff  der  Kirche 
verbunden  wird,  ist  der  richtige  Ausgangspunkt  fur  die  Bestim- 
mung  und  Wertschatzung  des  Traditionsbegriffes  gegeben. 

Wahrend  man  der  Frage  nach  dem  Verhaltnis  von  Kirche 
und  Wort  Gottes  (Heilige  Schrift)  zu  wenig  Aufmerksamkeit 
geschenkt  hat,  stellen  wir  dankbar  fest,  dass  der  Versuch 
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gemacht  wurde,  das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  der  Heiligen  ScKrift 
und  der  Tradition  zu  bestimmen  und  festzustellen.  Es  war 
kaum  zu  erwarten,  dass  dieser  Versuch  gleich  zu  einem 
befriedigenden  Ergebnis  fiihren  wiirde.  Wir  vermissen  bei 
den  reformatorischen  Kirchen  noch  immer  sehr  stark  das 
Verstandnis  fur  den  katholischen  Standpunkt  der  Tradition, 
eine  Tatsache,  die  sich  zwar  aus  dem  reformatorischen  Streit 
mit  der  romisch-katholischen  Kirche  erklaren  lasst,  aber  dem 
gegeniiber  mochten  wir  doch  mit  Nachdruck  darauf  hinweisen, 
dass  die  Auffassung  der  Kirche  von  Rom  weder  von  den 
orthodoxen  noch  von  den  altkatholischen  Kirchen  als  die 
richtige  katholische  betrachtet  wird.  Wir  mochten  hier  an  die 
Erklarung  erinnern,  welche  die  Bonner  Unionskonferenzen 
von  1874  unter  Vorsitz  des  Prof.  Dr.  J.  J.  von  Dollinger  in 
der  Einstimmigkeit  von  orthodoxen,  anglikanischen  und 
altkatholischen  Theologen  uber  dieses  Thema  abfassten: 

,,Wahrend  die  Heilige  Schrift  anerkanntermassen  die 
primare  Regel  des  Glaubens  ist,  erkennen  wir  an,  dass  die 
echte  Tradition,  das  ist  die  ununterbrochene,  teils  miindliche, 
teils  schriftliche  tiberlieferung  der  von  Christus  und  den 
Aposteln  zuerst  vorgetragene  Lehre,  eine  autoritative  (gottge- 
wollte)  Erkenntnisquelle  fur  alle  aufeinanderfolgenden  Genera- 
tionen  von  Christen  ist.  Diese  Tradition  wird  teils  erkannt 
aus  dem  Konsensus  der  grossen,  in  historisher  Kontinuitat  mit 
der  urspriinglichen  Kirche  stehenden  Kirchenkorper,  teils  wird 
sie  auf  wissenschaftlichem  Wege  ermittelt  aus  den  schriftlichen 
Denkmalern  aller  Jahrhunderte." 

Mit  der  Aussage  ,,  Unter  Tradition  ist  der  lebendige  Strom 
des  kirchlichen  Lebens  zu  verstehen",  erachten  wir  den  Begriff 
der  Tradition  nur  ganz  allgemein  und  diirftig  umschrieben, 
obwohl  sehr  richtig  die  ,, Kirche"  in  dieser  Umschreibung  ihren 
Platz  bekommen  hat.  Man  soli  aber  auch  bedenken,  dass  die 
Tradition  nicht  nur  ein  aktives  ,,tradere"  bedeutet,  sondern 
zugleich  als  das  ,,traditum"  zu  erfassen  ist.  Es  ist  gerade 
dieses  ,,traditum",  das  untersucht  werden  soil;  und  hier  wird 
sich  herausstellen  miissen,  dass  die  Tradition  die  ,,viva  vox" 
der  Kirche  ist,  mit  der  die  Kirche  den  Inhalt  der  Offenbarung 
weitergibt;  hier  soil  sich  das  Verhaltnis  von  Tradition  und 
Kirche  und  Wort  Gottes  oder  Heilige  Schrift  klaren,  welches 
Verhaltnis  wir  in  folgenden  Satz  fassen  mochten:  ,,Die 
Tradition  ist  der  f ortwahrend  sich  uber  die  Heilige 
Schrift  besinnende  Glaube  der  Kirche  und  der 
Niederschlag  dieser  Besinnung."  Es  kommt 
uns  wiinschenswert,  ja  gerade  notwendig  vor,  dass  die  Kirchen 
der  Reformation  sich  einmal  ernsthaft  die  Frage  beantworten 
sollen,  ob  und  inwiefem  sie  in  der  Praxis,  in  ihren  Kon- 
fessionsbildungen,  in  ihrer  Theologie  sich  nicht  nur  von  der 
Heiligen  Schrift,  sondern  auch  von  der  Tradition,  sei  es  der 
alten  Kirche,  sei  est  der  Reformationszeit  her,  leiten  lassem 
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Andererseits  bleibt  es  auf  orthodoxer  Seite,  auf  der  auch  wir 
stehen,  gleich  wiinschenswert  und  notwendig  zu  untersuchen, 
inwiefern  man  nicht  nur  von  einer  ,>Auslegung  und  Erklarung" 
der  biblischen  Lehre  durch  die  Tradition,  sondern  eben  auch 
von  einer  ,,Erganzung"  dieser  Lehre  durch  die  Tradition 
sprechen  darf ; man  wird  auch  die  Frage  zu  beantworten  haben, 
welche  ,,Glaubensuberzeugungen"  es  wohl  sind,  ,,die  zwar 
nicht  ausdriicklich  in  der  Schrift  zu  finden  sind,  dieser  aber 
auch  nicht  widersprechen",  und  ob  es  tatsachlich  Uberzeugun- 
gen  des  ,,Glaubens"  sind  oder  vielleioht  liturgische  oder 
kirchenrechtliche  und  disziplinare  Brauche,  oder  freilich 
Glaubensiiberzeugungen,  die  man  doch  immer  ihrem  tiefsten 
Wesen  nach  als  in  der  Heiligen  Schrift  gewurzelt  erachtet, 
wodurch  denn  der  Gedanke  der  tatsachlichen  ,,Erganzung" 
hinwegfallt.  Wir  sind  iiberzeugt,  dass,  wenn  man  sich  so 
einerseits  iiber  den  Wert  und  die  innere  Notwendigkeit  der 
Tradition  zu  besinnen  bemiiht,  und  andererseits  fiber  den 
faktischen  Inhalt  der  vertretenen  Tradition  zu  einer  Klarung 
zu  kommen  versucht,  man  einander  auch  in  diesem  Punkte 
viel  naher  kommen  wird,  als  die  jetzigen  sich  gegeniiberstehen- 
den  Erklarungen  glauben  lassen  wollen. 

IV.  Kapitel. 

Die  Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen. 

In  diesem  Kapitel  sind  viele  Gedanken  ausgesprochen,. 
die,  obgleich  sie  noch  nicht  als  Satze  der  Einstimmigkeit 
formuliert  worden  sind,  doch  eine  weitgehende  tJbereinstim- 
mung  und  eine  tiefere  Wertschatzung,  als  bisher  moglich 
erachtet  wurde,  zeigen.  Wir  denken  z.  B.  an  den  Satz : ,,Jede 
Auffassung  von  der  Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen,  die  nur  die 
Kirche  auf  Erdren  umfasst,  ist  mangelhaft. 

Wir  betrachten  es  als  ungeniigend,  den  Gedanken  der 
,,communio  sanctorum' * restlos  dem  der  Kirche  auf  Erden 
zuzuschreiben  und  nur  als  einen  Ausdruck  fur  die  briiderliche 
Gesinnung,  fur  ein  ,,gegenseitiges  Teilhabenlassen"  aller 
lebendigen  Christen  ,,an  ihren  geistlichen  und  weltlichen 
Giitern"  zu  verwerten  und  dabei  auf  die  okumenische 
Bewegung  hinzuweisen.  Diese  ,,communio‘‘  muss  die  Schran- 
ken  dieses  irdischen  Lebens  im  festen  Glauben,  in  freudiger 
Hoffnung,  in  nicht  einzuschrankender  Liebe  durchbrechen. 

Es  muss  auch  starker  betont  werden,  dass  diese  ,,com- 
munio"  nur  in  Gott  durch  Jesus  Christus  bestehen  kann.  So 
wie  die  Kirche  nur  als  Kirche  Christi  Kirche  sein  kann,  so  ist 
auch  eine  ,, Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen"  nur  in  Ihm  und  durch 
Ihn  moglich,  dann  aber  auch  immerdar  und  iiberall  wirklich. 

Das  Gebet  fur  die  Verstorbenen  und  die  Verehrung  der 
Heiligen  sowie  ihre  Fiirbitte  fur  die  hier  Lebenden  erheischt 
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das  Studium  der  eschatologischen  Fragen.  Man  soil  hier 
insbesondere  des  Satzes  ,,lex  orandi  lex  credendi"  eingedenk 
sein.  In  dieser  Beziehung  sind  aueh  wir  iiberzeugt,  eine 
Praxis  des  Glaubens  zu  besitzen,  die  zwar  nicht  ,,expressis 
verbis"  in  der  Heiligen  Schrift  sich  linden  lasst,  aber  ihrem 
tiefsten  Wesen  nach  in  derselben  wurzelt  und  sich  gleich  in 
den  allerfriihsten  Zeiten  kundgetan  hat.  Die  Liebe  macht 
keinen  Halt  vor  dem  Tod,  und  das  Gedenken  der  Liebe  ist 
Beten,  gegenseitig,  von  unten  herauf,  von  oben  herab;  ein 
Beten,  das  sich  in  Jesus  Christus  konzentriert;  in  Ihm  begegnen 
sich  alle  Furbitten,  denn  eine  innigere  und  reellere  Gemein- 
.schaft  als  in  Ihm  und  durch  Ihn  gibt  es  nicht. 


V.  Kapitel. 

Die  Kirche  Christi  : I hr  Amt  und  ihre  Sakramente. 

In  diesem  Kapitel  sind  die  grossten  Schwierigkeiten  ent- 
halten,  in  bezug  auf  das  Amt  vielleicht  noch  mehr  als  auf  die 
Sakramentenlehre;  die  letztere  ist  denn  auch  den  Erorterungen 
iiber  das  Amt  vorgesetzt  worden. 

Wichtige  Erklarungen  sind  im  ersten  Abschnitt  iiber  ,,die 
autoritative  Grundlage  der  Sakramente"  abgegeben  worden. 
Wir  weisen  nur  auf  den  fiinften  Satz:  ,,Alle  Kirchliche  tiber- 
lieferung  in  bezug  auf  die  Sakramente  ist  an  der  Hand  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  zu  kontrollieren  und  zu  priifen."  Die 
Zweideutigkeit  dieses  Satzes  hat  die  katholischen  Kirchen  des 
Ostens  und  Westens  mit  Recht  zu  Bemerkungen  veranlasst; 
ist  es  doch  immer  die  feste  Uberzeugung  der  katholischen 
Kirchen  gewesen,  dass  ihre  traditionelle  Sakramentologie  auf 
der  Grundlage  der  Heiligen  Schrift  steht. 

Im  zweiten  Abschnitt  iiber  ,,das  Wesen  der  Sakramente" 
hat  vor  allem  der  Satz  unsere  Zustimmung,  worin  die  Sakra- 
mente ,, nicht  blosse  Zeichen,  sondern  Unterpfander  und  Siegel 
der  Gnade  und  Mittel  ihres  Empfanges"  genannt  werden.  Der 
letzte  Ausdruck  ,, Mittel  ihres  Empfanges"  vertritt 
den  richtigen  katholischen  Standpunkt  und  hebt  die  immer 
an  den  Ausdriicken  ,,Unterpfand"  und  ,, Siegel"  haftende 
Unsicherheit,  sei  es,  dass  ein  Sakrament  nur  die  schon 
verliehene  Gnade  bestatigt  oder  die  noch  nicht  verliehene 
Gnade  verheisst  oder  abbildet,  endgiiltig  auf.  Das  Sakrament 
ist  eben  Mittel  des  Gnaden empfanges.  — Der  dritte  Satz: 
,,Gottes  Gnadenwirken  ist  nicht  durch  seine  Sakramente 
beschrankt",  bedarf,  wie  die  Bemerkung  der  orthodoxen 
Kirchen  aufweist,  einer  nahern  Prazisierung.  Mit  vollem 
Rechte  ist  im  fiinften  Satze  der  Sakramentsvollzug  an  den 
Auftrag  des  Geistlichen  ,,als  Diener  der  Kirche",  und  nicht 
an  ,,irgendwelche  personliche  Vollmacht"  desselben  gebunden. 

Hinsichtlich  der  im  dritten  Abschnitt  besprochenen  ,,Zahl 
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der  Sakramente"  mochten  wir  bemerken,  dass  man  in  Zukunft 
besser  nicht  immer  wieder  die  Frage  stellen  soil,  ob  es  zwei  oder 
sieben  Sakramente  gebe.  Diese  Frage  setzt  eine  bestimmte 
Definition  des  Sakramentsbegriffes  voraus,  und  dieser  Begriff 
ist  erst  sehr  spat  in  der  Theologie  entwickelt  worden.  Nicht 
anf  das  ,,Wort",  auf  die  ,,Bezeichnung"  ,,sacramentum" 
kommt  est  an,  sondern  es  handelt  sich  um  die  Frage  und  um 
die  Prfifung,  welches  der  sakrale  Charakter  jeder  Handlung 
sei,  die  in  den  verschiedenen  Kirchen  ,,heutzutage"  als 
,,sacramenta",  sei  es  als  ,,die  sieben  Sakramente",  sei  es  in 
der  Unterscheidung  von  den  ,,zwei  sacramenta  praecipua"  und 
den  ,,five  commonly  called  sacraments",  genannt  werden, 
wobei  auf  den  Kirchen  der  Reformation  gleichfalls  die  Pflicht 
ruht,  auch  den* von  ihnen  anerkannten  sakralen  Wert  ihrer 
gleichartigen  Handlungen  (wie  Konfirmation,  Handauflegung, 
Eheeinsegnung)  scharfer  herauszustellen.  Nicht  um  die 
,,Benennung"  ,,sacramentum"  handelt  es  sich,  sondern  um 
den  ,,Wert"  der  als  ,,sacramentum"  bezeichneten  Handlung. 

Schwieriger  wird  die  Frage  zwischen  den  die  Sakramente 
feiernden  Kirchen  und  der  Gesellschaft  der  Freunde  (Quaker) 
und  der  Heilsarmee,  die  ,,keine  Sakramente  im  fiblichen  Sinne 
des  Wortes"  feiern;  wir  konnen  nicht  einsehen,  auf  welche 
Weise  hier  jemals  tJbereinstimmung  moglich  ware. 

In  betreff  der  ,,Giiltigkeit"  (4.  Abschnitt)  sind  wir  in  dem 
Gedanken  einig,  dass  keine  Kirche  ein  Urteil  aussprechen  soil, 
,,das  die  Gfiltigkeit  der  von  irgendeiner  anderen  christlichen 
Kirche  vollzogenen  Sakramente  leugnet,  wenn  diese  Kirche 
fiberzeugt  ist,  die  Anweisungen  Christi  an  seine  Kirche  dabei 
zu  befolgen".  Man  soli  aber  bedenken,  dass  ein  Verzicht  auf 
ein  Urteil  noch  keine  Anerkennung  einschliesst  oder  eine 
Gleichsetzung  bedeutet.  Es  kann  niemals  einer  Kirche  in- 
different sein,  ob  ihre  Mitglieder  die  Sakramente  in  einer 
anderen  Kirchengemeinschaft  wie  in  ihrer  eigen en  empfangen. 
Die  altkatholischen  Kirchen  setzen  als  Bedingung  fur  die 
Gultigkeit  der  Sakramentsverwaltung  innerhalb  ihrer  eigenen 
Gemeinschaft  voraus,  dass  die  Sakramente,  mit  Ausnahme  der 
Taufe  im  Notfalle,  von  einem  katholisch  ordinierten  und 
kirchengesetzlich  eingesetzten  Amtstrager  verwaltet  und  nach 
der  Sakramentsordnung  der  Kirche  vollzogen  werden;  mit 
dieser  Auffassung  pflichten  wir  im  wesentlichen  der  Erklarung 
der  orthodoxen  Kirchen  in  diesem  Punkte  bei. 

Wahrend  wir  die  Durftigkeit  des  funften  Abschnitt  es  fiber 
,,die  Taufe"  bedauern,  mochten  wir  den  Gedanken  fiber  ,,das 
Abendmahl"  (6.  Abschnitt)  im  allgemeinen  beistimmen, 
obwohl  wir  die  Aussage:  ,,Die  Gegenwart  Christi,  die  wir 
nicht  zu  definieren  versuchen,  ist  geistliche  Gegenwart",  als 
ungenfigend  abweisen;  der  Ausdruck  ,, geistliche  Gegenwart" 
ist  ja  eben  eine  Art  Definition,  und  zwar  derart  unbestimmt, 
dass  jedermann  dabei  das  seinige  denken  kann;  daher  hat  sie 
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keinen  aufklarenden  Wert.  Indem  wir  die  deutliche  Erklar- 
ung der  orthodoxen  Kirchen  unterschreiben,  mochten  wir 
uns  an  die  Festsetzung  aus  der  Bischofserklarung  der  altkatho- 
lischen  Kirchen  der  Utrechter  Union  vom  24.  September  1889 
halten,  welche  ausgesprochen  hat  : 

,,In  Erwagung,  dass  die  Heilige  Eucharistie  in  der 
katholischen  Kirche  von  jeher  den  wahren  Mittelpunkt  des 
Gottesdienstes  bildet,  halten  wir  es  fiir  unsere  Pflicht,  auch 
zu  erklaren,  dass  wir  den  alten  katholischen  Glauben  von  dem 
heiligen  Altarsakramente  unversehrt  in  aller  Treue  festhalten, 
indem  wir  glauben,  dass  wir  den  Leib  und  das  Blut  unseres 
Herrn  Jesu  Christi  seibst  unter  den  Gestalten  von  Brot  und 
Wein  empfangen. 

Die  eucharistische  Feier  in  der  Kirche  ist  nicht  eine  fort- 
wahrende  Wiederholung  oder  Erneuerung  des  Siihnopfers, 
welches  Christus  ein  fiir  allemal  am  Kreuze  dargebracht  hat; 
aber  ihr  Opfercharakter  besteht  darin,  dass  sie  das  bleibende 
Gedachtnis  desselben  1st  und  eine  auf  Erden  stattfindende  reale 
Vergegenwartigung  jener  einen  Darbringung  Christi  fiir  das 
Heil  der  erlosten  Menschheit,  welche  nach  Hebr.  9,  11  ff., 
fortwahrend  im  Himmel  von  Christus  geleistet  wird,  indem 
er  jetzt  in  der  Gegenwart  Gottes  fiir  uns  erscheint  (Hebr.  9, 

24)-  . 

Indem  dies  der  Charakter  der  Eucharistie  beziiglich  des 
Opfers  Christi  ist,  ist  sie  zugleich  ein  geheiligtes  Opfermahl,  in 
welchem  die  den  Leib  und  das  Blut  des  Herrn  empfangenden 
Glaubigen  Gemeinschaft  miteinander  haben  (1.  Kor.  10,  17).“ 

Im  siebenten  Abschnitt  ist  ,,Das  Amt"  besprochen 
worden,  worin  wegen  der  ungeniigenden  Behandlung  zwar 
vieles  gesagt,  aber  nur  wenig  Bestimmtes  festgesetzt  werden 
konnte.  Angesichts  der  Erklarung,  welche  die  altkatholischen 
Vertreter  vor  der  Konferenz  ablegten,  hat  es  keinen  Sinn,  ein 
Urteil  iiber  die  Aussagen  anderer  Kirchen  auszusprechen.  Wir 
mochten  hier  unsere  eigene  Erklarung  wiederholen;  sie  lautet: 

,,Die  Altkatholiken  halten  daran  fest,  dass  der  Episkopat 
apostolischen  Ursprungs  ist  und  zum  Wesen  der  Kirche  gehort. 
Die  Tragerin  des  Amtes  ist  die  Kirche.  Die  Amtspersonen 
handeln  einzig  in  ihrem  Auftrag.  Das  Amt  wird  empfangen, 
verwaltet  und  weitergegeben  in  demselben  Sinn  und  auf 
dieselbe  Weise,  wie  die  Apostel  es  der  Kirche  weitergegeben 
haben.  Die  Unzertrennlichkeit  von  Kirche  und  Amt  und  das 
nie  unterbrochene  Bestehen  beider  ist  die  apostolische 
Sukzession." 

Sie  stimmt  im  wesentlichen  mit  derjenigen  der  orthodoxen 
Kirchen,  welcher  wir  beistimmen,  iiberein.  Wir  betrachten 
die  alteste  Tradition  als  die  treueste  Verkiindigung  und  Aus- 
wirkung  der  Lehre  und  Anordnungen  der  Apostel,  in  deren 
Schriften  wir  die  Einsetzung  des  Amtes  und  seine  Kon- 
solidierung  in  die  episkopalische  Form  klar  erkennen.  Wir 
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erkennen  aber  an,  dass  das  Amt  nur  innerhalb  der  Kirche 
bestehen  kann;  niemals  kann  es  ein  Amt  oder  eine  Hierarchie, 
die  fur  sich  besteht,  geben.  Amtstrager,  Priester  oder 
Episcopus  kann  es  nur  geben : die  von  der  Kirche  beruf en 
sind,  in  der  Kirche  ministerialiter  waltend,  welches  Amt  im 
Auftrage  der  Kirche  fortgesetzt  wird.  Die  apostolische  Suk- 
zession  will  und  kann  nie  ein  Weitergeben  spezieller  Charismen 
von  einer  Privatperson  an  eine  andere  sein  — dies  muss  eben 
zur  Magie  und  zu  einem  Zerrbild  des  Amtes,  wie  in  den 
,,episcopi  vagantes",  fiihren  — , sondern  sie  ist  die  regel- 
massige,  gottgewollte  Berufung  zum  Amte  von  der  Kirche, 
die  schrift-  und  traditionsmassige  Verwaltung  des  Amtes  in 
der  Kirche  und  die  sakrale  Weitergabe  des  Amtes  fur  die 
Kirche  und  in  ihrem  Auftrage  — dies  alles  in  demselben  Sinn 
und  auf  dieselbe  Weise,  wie  es  die  Kirche  der  Apostel,  dem 
Geiste  und  den  Anordnungen  der  Apostel  gemass,  vom  Anfang 
an  geiibt  hat. 

Unter  dieser  Voraussetzung  bleibt  es  uns  schwer  vorstell- 
bar,  wie  je  ,,das  Amt  der  geeinten  Kirche  in  ausreichendem 
Masse  die  charakteristischen  Bestandteile  des  episkopalen, 
presbyterialen  und  kongregationalen  Systems  umfassen"  sollte. 
Wir  hegen  jedoch  mit  alien  Mitgliedern  der  Konferenz  ,,das 
zuversichtliche  Vertrauen,  dass  da,  wo  der  Wille  zur  Einigung 
besteht,  der  Heilige  Geist  den  Kirchen  in  den  kommenden 
Jahren  die  Fahigkeit  verleihen  werde,  diese  ersten  tastenden 
Anregungen  zu  verbessern  und  weiter  zu  entwickeln." 

VI.  Kapitel. 

Die  Einheit  der  Kirche  in  Leben  und  Gottesdienst. 

Dieses  umfangreichste  aller  Kapitel  des  Konferenzberichtes 
verdient  genaue  Erwagung  und  tieferes  Studium,  aber  es  bietet 
zur  Diskussion  nur  wenig  Anlass.  Wir  sind  iiberzeugt,  dass,  wie 
im  ersten  Abschnitt  gesagt  wird,  ,,sichtbare  Einheit,  die  Gott 
und  das  Volk  Gottes  wirklich  befriedigt,  nur  auf  dem  Grande 
der  Einheit  im  Glaubensleben  erreicht  werden  kann“;  dass 
indessen  viele  Wege  und  Mittel  zur  ,,praktischen  Zusammen- 
arbeit“  (co-operative  action)  offenstehen  und  dass  einstweilen 
bedeutende  Schritte  zur  Annaherang,  sei  es  in  der  Weise  der 
,.,Abendmahlsgemeinschaft‘‘  (intercommunion),  oder  sogar  der 
,,korperlichen  Vereinigung"  (corporate  union),  zwischen  den 
Einzelkirchen  gesucht  und  gemacht  werden  konnen,  wie  dies 
auch  tatsachlich  schon  stattgefunden  hat.  tJberall  da,  wo 
die  zwei  letztgenannten  Einigungsformen  gesucht  werden,  soil 
aber  in  alien  Lehren  des  Glaubens,  des  Amtes  und  der  Sakra- 
mente  alle  Zweideutigkeit  und  Unbestimmtheit  in  der  iiberein- 
zukommenden  Erklarungen  sorgfaltig  vermieden  und  aufrichtig 
ausgemerzt  werden,  denn  die  Einheit  kann  nur  in  der  offenen 
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und  klar  zu  erkennenden  Wahrheit,  niemals  in  der  Vagheit 
und  Mehrdeutigkeit  erreicht  werden.  Es  wird  in  der  Eigenart 
der  historischen  Entwicklung  der  Kirchen  liegen,  dass  auf 
diesem  Wege  anfanglich  einerseits  die  katholischen,  anderer- 
seits  die  reformatorischen  Kirchen  einander  naher  kommen 
konnen  und  werden;  wir  unterschatzen  dabei  die  Gefahr  nicht, 
dass  dadurch  der  okumenische  Rat  der  Kirchen  kunftig 
scharfer  noch  als  bis  jetzt  einen  Gegensatz  zwischen  Katholizis- 
mus  und  Protestantismus  wird  aufweisen  konnen.  Wo  diese 
Gefahr  zuvor  schon  anerkannt  wird,  ist  sie  nicht  mehr  derart 
stark  zu  befiirchten,  dass  man  schon  deshalb  mit  den  im 
Schritte  seienden  Annaherungsbestrebungen  innehalten  oder 
sie  verzogern  sollte.  Gerade  die  altkatholischen  Kirchen 
betrachten  es  als  eine  ihrer  Aufgaben,  in  jeder  Hinsicht  der 
Zuspitzung  der  Differenzen  zwischen  den  Kirchen,  und 
insbesondere  zwischen  den  Kirchen  der  katholischen  Denomin- 
ation und  der  Reformation,  vorzubeugen.  Wir  sind  auch  iiber- 
zeugt,  dass  alle  in  der  okumenischen  Arbeit  vertretenden 
Kirchen  endabsichtlich  gleicher  Gesinnung  sind.  ,,Wir  wollen 
der  Wahrheit  treu  sein  und  so  in  Liebe  in  alien  Stricken  in  ihn 
hineinwachsen,  der  das  Haupt  ist,  Christus“  (Eph.  4,  15). 
Wir  arbeiten  weiter  in  festem  Glauben  an  das  Lausannesche 
Wort:  Gott  will  Einheit. 

I m Marz  1940. 

Erzbischof  Dr.  A.  Rinkel.  Bischof  Dr.  A.  Kury » 


PRESBYTERIAN  AND  REFORMED. 

(i)  Eglise  Reformee  d’ Alsace  et  de  Lorraine. 

Rapport  de  la  Commission  Theologique. 

Le  rapport  de  la  2e  Conference  Universelle  de  Foi  et 
Constitution  qui  vous  a ete  remis  l’annee  derniere,  etait  soumis 
a V approbation  des  Eglises. 

Pour  ce  qui  nous  concerne,  il  a ete  etudie,  au  cours  de 
2 seances,  par  les  professeurs  Strasbourgeois  qui  avaient 
participe  au  mouvement  oecumenique : le  Doyen  Strohl,  M.  M. 
Menegoz,  Will,  Benoit  et  Clavier.  M.  Bartholme  assistait  a 
la  seconde  de  ces  seances. 

Les  conclusions  de  cette  etude  en  commun  sont  celles  que 
j’ai  Thonneur  de  vous  presenter.  Elies  seront  soumises  avec 
une  variante  au  Consistoire  Superieur  pour  ce  qui  concerne 
l’Eglise  Lutherienne. 

Elies  ont  ete  communiquees  au  prealable  aux  membres  de 
la  Commission  theologique  institute  par  le  Synode  Lannee 
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derniere.  La  consultation  a eu  lieu  par  correspondance.  Elle 
n’a  donne  lieu  a aucune  observation  notable. 

Void  done  les  conclusions  auxquelles  nous  avons  cru 
devoir  nous  arreter.  Bien  entendu  il  ne  s’agit  la  que  de 
propositions  que  le  Synode  est  libre  de  modifier  a son  gre. 

I.  Sur  la  question  de  V Unite  tout  d’abord  a realiser  entre 
les  Eglises.  Cette  unite  etait  envisagee  de  3 fagons  differentes 
(Chap.  VI) : sous  forme  a)  de  collaboration,  b)  d’intercom- 
munion,  c)  d' unite  organique.  Nous  estimons  que  la 
* 'collaboration'  ’ existe  deja  et  doit  etre  continuee. 

L entente  ne  nous  semble  pas  encore  suffisante  pour 
aborder  le  probleme  de  V “Union  organique". 

Quant  a r Intercommunion"  nous  ne  voyons  pas 
d obstacle  a sa  realisation.  Partout  ou  la  Cene  est  celebree, 
c est  le  Seigneur  qui  invite  a Sa  table;  nous  ne  voyons  pas  des 
lors  de  quel  droit  ses  serviteurs  ecarteraient  ceux  qui  acceptent 
Son  invitation.  En  attendant  1’ intercommunion  pleine  que, 
pour  notre  part,  nous  accepterions  aisement,  et  tout  en  res- 
pectant  les  scrupules  de  certains  de  nos  freres,  nous  croyons 
qu’on  devrait  pouvoir  obtenir  que  toutes  les  tables  soient 
accessibles  a ceux  qui  ont  le  desir  de  s'en  approcher. 

II.  Sur  la  question  de  V autorite  en  matiere  de  foi,  il  nous 
suffit  qu'il  soit  declare: 

1)  que  la  norme  supreme  de  la  foi  est  la  revelation  de 
Dieu  contenue  dans  les  Saintes  Ecritures  et  accomplie  en 
Jesus-Christ  (Chap.  VI,  art.  3)  et  que  V etude  scientifique  de 
la  Bible  doit  pouvoir  se  poursuivre  en  pleine  liberte  (Chap. 
Ill,  art.  2,  alinea  I); 

2)  que  les  differentes  confessions  de  foi  doivent  etre  con- 
siderees  comme  des  temoignages  de  la  foi,  respectables  comme 
tels,  mais  n’ayant  pas  le  caractere  de  normes  juridiques  (Chap. 
VI,  art.  3,  la).  Elies  attestent  qu'a  toute  epoque  Dieu  a 
suscite  des  hommes  inspires  qui  ont  su  appliquer  1’  unique 
verite,  revelee  en  Christ,  aux  circonstances  du  moment. 

III.  Quant  au  contenu  de  la  foi,  nous  approuvons  le 
Chap.  II,  concernant  la  grace  et  nous  rejouissons  de  Y entente 
etablie  sur  ce  point  capital. 

IV.  1)  En  ce  qui  concerne  YEglise,  nous  partageons  le 
sentiment  qu  la  notion  de  TEglise,  une  et  invisible  dans  son 
essence,  et  embrassant  tous  les  croyants  connus  de  Dieu  seul, 
est  la  norme  a laquelle  se  mesure  la  valeur  de  toute  Eglise 
visiblement  constitute  sur  terre  (Chap.  II,  art.  4,  debut  de 
r alinea  I;  Chap.  Ill,  art.  4,  fin  de  Talinea  2).  Nous  nous 
sentons  unis  en  Dieu  a tous  les  croyants  qui  ont  vecu  et  qui 
sont  morts  en  Jesus-Christ.  Cependant  nous  ne  trouvons  pas 
dans  la  Bible  un  enseignement  concernant  les  relations  entre 
les  vivants  et  les  morts  (Chap.  IV). 
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2)  Nous  approuvons  la  definition  d’apres  laquelle  les 
Eglises  constitutes  sont  des  instruments  dont  Dieu  entend  se 
servir  pour  faire  annoncer  le  salut  a l’humanite  entiere  et  pour 
faire  progresser  dans  la  foi  et  la  vie  chretienne  les  membres 
appartenant  deja  a ces  Eglises  (Chap.  II,  art.  4,  fin  du  ier 
alinea;  Chap.  Ill,  art.  3 et  6). 

V.  1)  Pour  ce  qui  est  des  affirmations  relatives  au 
ministere  et  aux  sacrements,  il  nous  semble  important  de- 
maintenir  la  notion  du  sacerdoce  universel,  privilege  de  tous 
les  croyants  (Chap.  Ill,  art.  VII).  C’est  lui  que  suppose  la 
vocation  d$  ministres  appeles  a se  consacrer  entierement  a 
l’activite  pastorale  (Chap.  V,  art.  7 et  N°-  11).  C’est  pour- 
quoi,  s’il  nous  parait  naturel  que  chaque  eglise  demande  a 
Dieu  d’accorder  son  Esprit  a ses  ministres,  nous  ne  pouvons 
cependant  pas  affirmer  l’exaucement  certain  de  cette  priere 
dans  chaque  cas  particular,  ni  penser  que  T inspiration  du 
S.  Esprit  soit  accordee  automatiquement  a chaque  ministre. 
Nous  considerons  comme  ambigue  la  formule  du  debut  de 
I’ art.  7 du  chap.  III.  Elle  dit  bien  que  l'inspiration  n’est 
donnee  qu'aux  ministres  que  Dieu  a choisis  et  appeles,  mais 
elle  n’exclut  pas  nettement  (surtout  dans  le  texte  allemand) 
l’idee  dangereuse  a nos  yeux  qu’un  charisme  fonctionnel  serait 
necessairement  accorde  a tous  ceux  qui  sont  charges  du 
ministere  pastoral. 

2)  Quant  aux  sacrements,  nous  reconnaissons  que  les 
definitions  du  Chap.  V,  art.  II,  1-5  et  art.  VI  repondent  pour 
l’essentiel  a la  conception  de  notre  Eglise. 

VI.  Quant  aux  considerations  pratiques  concernant  le 
rapprochement  des  Eglises,  nous  sommes  d’ accord  pour  penser 
que  T etude  en  commun  de  la  theologie  et  de  Thistoire  de 
T Eglise  le  favoriseront  et  qu’il  est  important  que  des  contacts 
frequents  aient  lieu  entre  professeurs  et  etudiants  de  differentes 
Eglises.  Dans  notre  Seminaire  Protestant  une  vingtaine 
d’ etudiants  etrangers,  appartenant  a differentes  Eglises, 
participent  a la  vie  religieuse  de  nos  etudiants  et  suivent  avec 
eux  les  cours  de  la  faculte  de  theologie  (Chap.  VI,  art.  V, 
N°-  2). 

L’entr’aide  des  Eglises  nous  apparait  aussi  comme  un 
devoir  dont  l’accomplissement  cree  des  liens  fratemels  (ibid. 
N°-  6).  La  collaboration  a des  entreprises  missionnaires  et  a 
des  oeuvres  d’ evangelisation  qui  recueillent  des  dons  et 
recrutent  des  agents  dans  tous  les  milieux  ecclesiastiques  a 
favorise  chez  nous  1' entente  entre  V Eglise  lutherienne  et 
P Eglise  reformee  (ibid.  N°-  7).  Cela  a ete  possible  sans  que 
nos  deux  Eglises  renoncent  a faire  partie  de  grands  organismes 
confessionnels  qui  groupent  des  lutheriens  ou  des  reformes 
du  monde  entier. 

Telles  sont,  Messieurs,  les  conclusions  que  nous  vous 
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proposons  d’adopter.  Elies  refletent,  nous  semble-t-il,  le  vrai 
visage  de  notre  Eglise  reformee : 

Sa  largeur  spirituelle,  qui  la  rendent  prete  a accueillir  a 
la  Table  Sainte  tous  ceux  qui  y viennent,  de  quelques  horizons 
ecclesiastiques  qu’ils  viennent. 

Son  attitude  theologique,  faite  de  respect  pour  les  grands 
symboles  oecumeniques,  mais  de  liberte  a l'egard  des  fonnules 
toujours  imparfaites  par  ou  s'exprime  la  foi  de  TEglise. 

Sa  protestation  contre  tout  ce  qu’il  pourrait  se  glisser  de 
magique  dans  une  conception  sacrementelle  du  ministere  et 
une  succession  apostolique  subordonnee  a un  geste  rituel  de 
consecration. 

Sa  conception  oecumenique  de  Y Eglise  dont  chaque  con- 
fession particuliere  ne  peut  etre  qu’une  manifestation  frag- 
mentaire  et  imparfaite. 

Sa  charite  chretienne  enfin  et  son  desir  d’entre’aide 
fraternelle. 

(ii)  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

In  a letter  of  November  19th,  1938,  Professor  Dr.  W.  J. 
Aalders,  Professor  Dr.  G.  Sevenster  and  Professor  Dr.  H. 
Kraemer  were  informed  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Synodal  Commission  in  its  sessioti  of  November  18th, 
1938,  to  form  a Committee  to  give  their  advice  on  the  opinion 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (Nederlandsche  Hervormde 
Kerk)  on  the  Report  of  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1937.  The  Synod  had 
received  a request  for  such  an  opinion  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  and  at  its 
session  of  August  9th,  1938'  the  Synod  passed  this  request  on 
to  the  General  Synodal  Commission  for  further  action,  and 
this  Commission  appointed  the  above  advisory  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  our  Committee  met  on 
Juty  15th » 1939  (Professor  Kraemer  not  being  available  before 
because  of  a long  journey  abroad).  Herewith  we  have  the 
honour  of  giving  you  our  advice. 

The  Committee  read  the  Report  with  great  care  and  no 
less  thankfulness.  It  does  not  believe  that  it  can  be  intended 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  Report,  because  that  would  mean  a 
long  dogmatic  statement,  of  which  only  the  Synod  could  take 
notice.  But  the  Committee  thinks  it  to  be  of  real  importance 
that  it  should  give  its  general  impression  of  the  Report. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  in  this 
Report  a worthy  and  valuable  document  has  been  offered  to 
the  churches,  and  that  its  examination  can  be  of  great  use  to 
our  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  is  worthy  by  the  elevated 
tone  in  which  it  has  been  written  and  by  the  pleasant  Christian 
spirit  which  it  breathes.  It  is  valuable  because  it  reproduces 
in  a competent  way,  often  in  felicitous  terms,  the  agreements 
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and  differences  between  the  various  churches  and  confessions 
with  regard  to  “The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”,  “The 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God”,  “The  Communion 
of  Saints”,  “The  Ministry  and  Sacraments”,  “The  Church’s 
Unity  in  Life  and  Worship”.  Moreover,  it  contains  a useful 
short  introduction  giving  a review  of  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved  within  the  last  decade  in  the  realm  of  Church 
union.  With  gratitude  to  God  one  may  say  that  real  results 
have  been  reached  in  various  countries. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Wor- 
ship” should  be  specially  mentioned.  It  has  very  valuable 
remarks  on  how  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  drawing  together 
of  the  churches,  and  on  what  are  the  hindrances  and  difficulties. 
Here  many  important  practical  hints  are  given  by  which  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  could  gain  much.  The  Report  ends 
with  a short  “Affirmation  of  Union  in  Allegiance  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”,  which  is  striking  by  the  tone  of  pure  and  deep 
longing  for  unity,  together  with  real  recognition  of  the  existing 
obstacles  and  differences. 

The  Committee  is  glad  to  point  out  that  the  Report  shows 
a unanimity  of  insight  on  many  points,  in  spite  of  the  existing 
differences.  The  different  points  of  view,  as  represented  by 
the  various  confessions,  have  been  described  with  a laudable 
objectivity,  and  the  measure  of  agreement  and  difference  is 
clearly  stated.  As  a preparation  for  a real  oecumenical 
approach  and  collaboration  this  objective  and  live  survey  is 
of  great  value. 

The  Committee  is  especially  grateful  for  and  wants  to 
draw  attention  to  the  exemplary  way  in  which  the  Report 
expresses  a deep  conviction  of  divine  possibilities  by  the  side 
of  human  impossibilities.  The  Committee  also  takes  cognisance 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  once,  after  stating  clearly  that  on  a 
particular  point  the  churches  and  various  Christian  bodies 
show  unbridgeable  differences,  the  Report  does  not  remain  on 
the  level  of  our  human  confusion,  nor  does  it  place  its  hope 
exclusively  in  our  ability  for  dogmatic  thinking  and  theological 
synthesis,  but  says  quietly,  “But  we  trust  that  even  here  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  show  us  His  will”.  (Chap.  V,  (iii)  ). 

Finally,  the  Committee  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Report  urges,  quite  rightly,  further  joint  study  of  the  central 
points  of  theological  and  Christian  thinking.  The  Committee 
would  also  like  to  bring  this  appeal  to  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  of  the  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  “Affirmation  of  Union”,  in  chapter  II  (iii),  on 
the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  and 
in  chapter  VI  (iii),  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  one  finds  some  very  cheering  instances  of  unanimity 
of  insight  at  this  very  many-sided  Conference.  There  are  also 
some  instances  of  cardinal  questions,  where  an  appeal  is  made 
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for  intensive  study  in  order  to  gain  a better  insight  into  the 
background  of  the  differences.  So  the  Report  asks  for  “further 
study  and  discussion’ ’ of  the  problem  of  the  two-fold  revelation 
in  and  outside  Christ. 

The  Committee  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a beginning  has  already  been  made  with  further  study 
of  this  question,  since  the  International  Missionary  Council  will 
publish  shortly  a volume  which  discusses,  on  an  international 
scale,  the  theme  of  the  book  which  Professor  Kraemer  wrote 
the  Tambaram  Conference  (“The  Christian  Message  in  a Non- 
Christian  World”).  This  theme  is  exactly  the  problem  of  the 
two-fold  revelation. 

Then  the  Report  asks  for  further  study  and  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  Tradition, 
and  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  two  questions  which 
everyone  will  understand  to  be  of  vital  importance  for  a sound 
development  of  the  oecumenical  movement  and  for  the  inner 
growth  of  each  church. 

The  Committee  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  our  church 
as  a church  of  the  Reformation  has  its  own  character  and  will 
give  its  own  contribution  in  accordance  with  its  origin,  but 
that  its  participation  in  this  oecumenical  discussion  of  theo- 
logical questions  is  of  vital  importance  for  its  own  life. 


UNITED. 

The  South  India  United  Church. 

Inasmuch  as  the  S.I.U.C.  is  itself  a United  Church,  com- 
posed of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  elements  derived 
from  American,  British  and  Continental  groups,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  a variety  of  opinions  found  in  our 
midst.  This  is  all  the  more  true  since  liberty  of  thought  and 
freedom  in  action  as  well  as  the  passion  for  unity  have  been 
foundation  principles  in  our  life. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  S.I.U.C.  is  deeply  grateful 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  way  in  which  the  movement  for 
Church  Union  is  advancing  throughout  the  world.  Twenty 
years  ago  when  the  movement  first  took  form  in  S.  India,  our 
attempt  was  practically  a setting  forth  on  uncharted  seas  with- 
out compass  or  maps,  and  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  own 
frail  knowledge,  guided  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Living 
Spirit.  Now,  however,  the  World  Christian  conscience  has 
been  awakened  and  all  Churches  are  studying  the  matter  care- 
fully and  no  small  group  need  fear  that  they  are  without  help 
or  guidance.  Agreements  and  differences  have  been  more 
clearly  revealed  and  each  Church  knows  where  it  stands  and 
what  it  must  do  to  unite  with  others. 

As  an  evangelical  Church  we  realise,  perhaps  as  we  did 
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not  do  before,  that  any  union  that  hopes  to  be  permanent  as 
well  as  universal  must  provide  within  itself  a spiritual  home 
for  both  the  Evangelical  and  the  Catholic.  This  implies 
necessarily  that  both  Evangelical  and  Catholic  must  recognise 
each  other  as  equally  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  while 
each  must  follow  his  own  conscience  in  all  matters  of  the  soul, 
each  must  refrain,  even  by  a feather’s  weight,  from  trying  to 
exercise  control  over  the  conscience  of  the  other.  Differences 
there  will  probably  always  be,  but  they  must  be  the  differ- 
ences between  Christian  brethren  who  in  love  “are  tenderly 
affectioned  one  to  another,  in  honour  prefering  one  another”. 

We  rejoice  at  the  progress  reported  and  the  many  move- 
ments for  union  that  have  been  consummated,  and  the  many 
more  that  are  moving  forward  to  the  goal.  We  regret  that  our 
movement  in  South  India  has  not  yet  been  consummated,  but 
our  prayer  continues  to  be  that  God  may  show  us  His  will 
in  the  matter  and  give  us  all  grace  to  do  it. 

II.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  glad  that  there  is  at  least  one  subject  on  which  we 
can  all  agree,  though  we  fear  that  there  still  will  be  some  who 
would  wish  this  section  worded  slightly  differently.  While  we 
have  never  stressed  this  doctrine  in  our  formulas  it  has  always 
been  the  basis  of  our  belief.  We  gratefully  accept  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  “sola  gratia" . 

III.  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God. 

The  S.I.U.C.  places  the  Word  of  God  first  in  all  its 
considerations  of  the  sources  of  Christian  revelation  and  of 
authority  in  the  Church.  While  we  will  not  deny  that  God 
has  never  left  Himself  without  a witness  in  any  land  at  any 
time  we  believe  fully  in  the  uniqueness  and  completeness  of 
God’s  revelation  as  made  known  through  Christ  and  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Life  in  the 
midst  of  a most  religious  people  has  shown  us  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  His  care  for  men  and  approach  to  them,  their 
consciousness  of  sin  and  repentance  for  the  same,  as  well  as 
their  strong  desire  for  union  with  God,  are  truths  known  to 
them  though  perhaps  “seen  in  a glass  darkly”. 

While  giving  to  Scripture  the  primary  place  in  our  life 
and  thought  we  acknowledge  two  truths.  First,  we  fully 
believe  in  the  Living  Spirit  who  abides  in  the  Church.  We 
cannot  believe  that  He  exhausted  His  revelation  in  the  first 
generation  after  Christ,  but  believe  He  is  still  at  work  among 
us,  ever  revealing  clearer  and  higher  truth,  which  must  be  in 
conformity  with  the  revelation  contained  in  Scripture  for  it 
comes  from  the  same  source.  We  cannot  give  to  tradition 
any  final  standing  by  itself  for  if  it  is  based  on  the  Spirit’s 
revelation  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  Scripture. 
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Secondly,  we  must,  however,  provide  for  the  liberty  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture  for  each  person  or  group.  We  can- 
not give  anyone  the  right  to  declare  his  interpretation  to  be 
the  only  true  and  infallible  interpretation.  While  giving 
liberty  of  interpretation,  this  does  not  mean  the  unbridled 
handling  of  the  Word  in  isolated  passages,  or  by  omitting 
portions  of  Scripture.  A reasoned,  scholarly  interpretation  of 
the  whole  Scripture  alone  can  give  us  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ.  Even  the  Creeds  and  Confessions  in  this  sense  belong 
to  tradition  and  cannot  be  equated  with  Scripture.  Unless 
the  truths  contained  therein  are  derived  from  Scripture  they 
■cannot  be  regarded  as  having  authority.  We  prefer  to  think 
of  the  Creeds  as  “ancient  witnesses  to  the  faith  which  the 
Church  still  holds  and  which  is  continuously  confirmed  in  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  Church  of  Christ”. 

We  believe  that  the  Church  is  the  body  of  believers  who 
seek  to  live  in  fellowship  with  their  Risen  Lord  and  who  try 
by  His  help  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We 
believe  its  membership  should  consist  of  those  who  have 
accepted  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Master  and  who  live  in  open 
profession  of  that  faith.  We  believe  that  the  Church  consists 
of  all  its  members  (ministers  and  laymen),  men  and  women. 
No  class,  or  group,  or  part  of  the  whole  con  be  thought  of  as 
the  Church,  but  all  together  form  the  one  Body  of  Christ, 
though  severally  members  thereof. 

IV.  Communion  of  Saints. 

We  have  no  doctrine  or  formulas  with  reference  to  this 
subject  and  cannot  accept  the  teaching  of  some  other 
Churches,  who  have,  as  we  do  not  find  warrant  for  such 
teaching  in  Scripture.  We  believe  a far  more  important  truth 
is  the  necessity  of  all  Christ's  followers  now  on  earth,  who  are 
called  to  be  saints,  to  recognise  each  other  and  to  live  in  fellow- 
ship with  one  another. 

V.  The  Church  of  Christ — Ministry  and  Sacraments. 

i.  The  Sacraments. 

We  accept  the  usual  Evangelical  attitude  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, which  are  “outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  invisible 
grace.”  We  cannot  accept  the  thought  that  the  Sacraments 
are  the  Sacraments  of  the  Churches  as  now  divided  in  this 
world.  They  are  the  Sacraments  established  by  Christ  and  do 
not  depend  on  any  organization  for  their  validity  or  regularity. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  the  one  essential  to  a valid  sacrament.  We 
again  appeal  to  Scripture  with  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  and  to  all  teaching  about  them.  The  validity  of 
any  sacrament  is  not  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  which  it  is  celebrated,  but  is  valid  for  any  and  all  who  take 
part  therein  in  faith. 
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The  Ministry, 

We  believe  that  God  has  given  a ministry  to  the  Church — 
a ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  that  He  bestows’ 
His  grace  upon  such  a ministry  for  the  service  it  is  to  render. 

We  believe  that  the  test  for  recognising  a ministry  should" 
not  be  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  ordained,  but  the 
fruit  it  brings  forth.  Such  persons  should  be  recognised  as: 
Ministers  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  in  the  Universal  Church 
who,  having  been  ordained  by  a branch  of  the  Church  of  God,, 
are  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  their  work,  resulting  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  building  up  of  saints,  and  the- 
service  of  mankind.  While  not  denying  the  value  of  continuity 
in  the  Church  from  generation  to  generation  both  in  the  preser- 
vation of  truth  and  the  developing  of  life,  we  feel  that  it  is: 
far  more  important  that  Christ  should  call  a man  to  His 
ministry  and  be  present  at  his  ordination  than  that  he  should 
be  in  any  particular  succession.  While  the  latter  may  be  very 
desirable,  the  former  is  essential. 

In  our  negotiations  for  union  we  have  declared  our  willing- 
ness to  accept  a constitutional  episcopacy  that  shall  be  in 
continuity  with  the  past.  We  have,  however,  stipulated  that 
there  shall  be  no  doctrinal  implications  involved  and  this 
includes  the  doctrine  of  “order”,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
accept  the  statement  on  p.  26  that  “the  acceptance  of  Episco- 
pacy carries  with  it  the  acceptance  of  the  three-fold  ministry 
of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons”. 

We  might  add  that  we  see  no  reason  in  Scripture,  why, 
in  case  of  necessity,  a layman  should  not  celebrate  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  While  we  believe  that  for  the  orderly  life  of  thej 
Church  the  common  custom  should  be  that  the  ordained 
ministry  should  celebrate  the  communion  we  feel  that  a 
Church  might  well  frame  rules  with  due  safeguards  for  the 
granting  of  licences  to  laymen  of  proved  Christian  character 
and  experience  for  conducting  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  particular  places  and  for  definite  periods  of  time. 

VI.  The  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

Co-operative  action  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church' 
has  been  very  prominent  in  the  Church  in  India.  From  the 
earliest  days  there  was  division  of  territory  and  comity  in 
work.  In  later  years  this  co-operation  is  especially  seen  in 
the  work  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Councils  in  which 
nearly  all  Churches  are  represented. 

We  believe  strongly  in  growing  together  in  common 
worship  and  service.  We  believe  that  as  we  come  to  know 
each  other  better  by  worshipping  together,  by  carrying  on 
together  evangelistic,  educational,  medical,  and  other  work, 
we  shall  be  drawn  closer  together.  The  power  of  the  Spirit 
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as  revealed  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  will  do  far  more 
to  draw  us  together  into  one  body  than  the  discussion  of 
historic,  national,  and  cultural  differences  of  the  past.  The 
Body  of  Christ  is  a living,  functioning  organism  and  is  a 
present  reality.  We  shall  come  together  just  in  proportion  as 
we  face  the  present  day  together  and  live  together  in  love  and 
service  of  our  one  Lord.  Our  prayer  is  that  we  may  all  learn 
to  know  what  God’s  will  is  for  us  to-day  and  may  then  be 
willing  to  do  it. 
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